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The Stately and Regal Delphinium (Larkspur) 


4 [Written expressly for The Flower Grower} 


OR TRUE GRANDEUR in flowers 

we must look to the Delphiniums. 

Their colors, combined with such 

stateliness, have no rivals. In the 
days of our ancestors this 


BY CHAS. F. BARBER, (Oregon) 


orous sorts and under congenial con- 
ditions. 

If flower lovers could only know what 
possibilities are lying right under their 


not display his royalty if you give him 
plebeian environment. You cannot 
jam a plant of this family into “any 
old” corner of the place, allow low- 

bred gormandizers to crowd 





"family of plants was known 
' by the name Larkspur, and if 
| the present writer had his way, 
| that would be the authorized 
‘name for these wonderful 
creations that both man and 
his maker have conspired to 

oduce. But our classifiers 
ave decreed and the person 
who does not use the term 
Delphinium is not supposed to 
be “up” in plant lore. This 
_ latter name comes from the 
shape of the individual flower 
in species, which resembles a 
dolphin, while the Lark’s heel, 
or. spur, gives the old-time 
meaning. 

A great and valuable feature 
_ of the Delphinium is its true 
perennial habit, making its 
permanency secure, while 
many other fine plants are 
either of only biennial char- 
acter, or else questionably 
hardy. Once the hybridizer 
has evolved a choice thing in 
these flowers he may go on 
multiplying that identical form 
for the delectation of others, 
but not from seed. He must- 
take the slower route and prop- 
agate from the original direct. 
This statement has particular 
reference to the hybrid varie- 
ties, as species come quite true, 
yet some of the hybrids give 





and rob it of both nutriment 
and sunlight, and expect 
princely returns. This kind 
of treatment really does occur 
even under a gar- 
a who should be ashamed 
of it 

Some of the features of the 
modern Delphinium are: dense- 
ly flowered spikes; large in- 
dividual flowers running ‘to 
three inches in diameter ; many 
blossoms open at one time ; 
beautifully shaped sepals, (the 
corolla is made up of sepals, 
not true petals), in some va- 
rieties gracefully rounded and 
imbricated ; flowers extending 
for a long distance on the 
stalk, and growth sturdy 
enough to stand without stak- 
ing. But the grand accom- 
plishment of these twentieth- 
century marvels in the forms 
taken on in theeprocess of 
hybridization is their wonder- 
ful combinations of colors and 
their placement. In the semi- 
doubles the back row of sepals 
will be of some shade of blue 
or purple, while the front row, 
which almost always overlays 
that, will be of another color. 
This always harmonious com- 
bination is frequently made 
very effective by a more or 
less conspicuously contrasting 








high percentages of first-class 
forms. 

A Delphinium propagated 
one season will give fine flowers 
the next, but goes on gaining strength 
with the years, and the second 
blooming season will be much more 
glorious than the first. It builds up a 
larger crown with consequent increase 
in number of spikes, until, as in some 
cases, it may have as many as forty 
spikes in bloom at one time. Such 
results come, of course, only with vig- 


DELPHINIUM—E. AUGUSTUS BOWLES 


Described as truly regal in purple and royal blue with a center of unusual 


size and color. The spike is exceptionally massive. 


own hands, by adding to their gardens 
some really fine varieties of the hybrid 
Delphiniums, they would acquire these 
plants. and give them the necessary 
conditions for success. Such garden 
pictures as can be created by their use 
would win the admiration, and even 
envy, of all who have an eye for the 
beautiful. But this royal flower will 


eye or centre, wherein the real 
petals often appear. This eye 
sometimes overspreads nearly 
one-half the flower, as in the 
King of Delphiniums, the E. Augustus 
Bowles, and otivers. 

From the native species of Lark- 
spurs, with their small size and simple 
forms, to the present-day product of 
floral eugenics, with their multiplied 
size of blossom and massive spikes 
that hold them aloft, is a far cry ; and 
it is not strange that our old residents 
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stop to inquire what they are, for they 
are unable to recognize the old friend 
after he has attained a college educa- 
tion. 

Named varieties may be had to fit 
any requirement where the Delphinium 
is to be employed, provided the dealer 





Atypical well-bred single form of Delphinium Vene- 
tian blue with snappy black center. 


is really selling propagated stock. 
Some care should be exercised by the 
purchaser in this, for the writer has 
seen reputable florists selling plants 
under name that were n:erely seedlings 
from the variety, wit. no two alike in 
the row. Shades of cowr, from the 
most delicate Verectiai) blue to the 
deepest mdrines, and purples that are 
nearly black, ca b< selected. Height 
runs from three feet to eight under 
favoring conditicas, some having self- 
supporting spikes upreared straight as 
a spear, and others having slender 
stalks that yield to the weight of 
the Gowers in graceful lines. auti- 
ful backgrounds may be created with 
this plant, always fascinating in the 
mass, as well as in single specimens. 
A section of the garden set aside for a 
clump to cut from is a great satisfac- 
tion, for they have a charm all their 
own when properly displayed in the 
house. 

The ordinary catalogue wiil mention 
the ease of cultivation of the Delphin- 
ium, and it is a hardy race; but the 
hardiest race can be killed off by its 
failure to get the elements essential to 
its existence. Don’t expect those typ- 
ical blooms of the fine named hybrids 
after pushing the plant down into a 
trowel-sized hole of worn-out soil. 
Neither will the best treatment bring 
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ood flowers from inferior varieties. 

any choice named hybrids are now 
to be had at a modest price that need 
not deter any flower lover. 

The English gardener knows his 
Delphiniums as we know our Gladioli 
and Dahlias, and he buys discriminat- 
ingly of the perfected kinds. If he 
happens to be a connoisseur he may 
willingly part with five or ten good 
English pounds to acquire one plant, 
but these fancy prices need not be paid 
to get some truly magnificent varie- 
ties. Besides, the American dealers 
have not learned to charge such high 
rates for what they offer. 

In cultivating the Delphinium there 
should be good preparation of soil, 
deep digging, good enrichment with 
manure that is well rotted and broken 
up; and planting should be done with 
crown about two inches below the sur- 
face. These plants make draughts on 
the soii both from the main root sys- 
tem and the tiny surface feeders that 
are sent out in the growing season. 
This makes it possible to stimulate 
growth at essential periods by using 
temperate amounts of bone meal. 

The great panorama of bloom, com- 
mencing in June, extends well into 
July. This is the time of heaviest in- 
florescence, after which the plants 
should be allowed their normal period 
of rest. During this time they should 
be watered only enough to keep them 
alive. Clip out the center spike above 
the branches when it has done flower- 
ing, to prevent seed-making ; and when 
the laterals have finished, cut the entire 
stalk down near the ground. Aftera 
month’s quiet retreat, the watering 
may be resumed and some bone-meal 
sprinkled over the soil and worked into 
it, in case enrichment is needed, pre- 
paratory to the fall display. This 


generous characteristic of the Larkspur 
of oy on another sheaf of bloom 
all, is highly pleasing, for often 


in the 





Representative seedling Delphinium blooms from 
best newer hybrids. 
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there will be some spikes still showing 
color right up to the frost line, and the 
farewell spikes are often the most prized. 
The autumn blooming does not come 
with the same vigor that we get in the 
spring, but it is grand, nevertheless. 

No attempt can be made in this 
article to enumerate the varieties, as 
they run into the hundreds, but it may 
be enlightening to the amateur to name 
just a few. Of the kinds that are 
reckoned as standard, Belladonna, Lize 
Van Veen, Duke of Connaught, Lamar- 
tine, Merheimii, Persimmon, King oj 
Delphiniums, Rev. E. Lascelles are typ- 
ical. The newer ones are such as: 
Alake, Statuaire Rude, E. Augustus 
Bowles, Beatrice, Mary, Sven 
Ridder, Josef Israels, and Ida R. Elliott. 
The above list is intended to be sug- 
gestive only, and not a singling out of 
the very cream. 

The Bees and the Humming-birds 
are constant visitors to the Delphinium 
section. It is the Bees that insure 
irregularity in the seedlings, for they 
drag the pollen from one plant to 
another and the getting in and out of 
the peculiar blossom results in leaving 
some. The Humming-bird is specially 
fond of this flower and I have seen him 
busy working in the gentle Oregon rain 
to be sure of getting his fill. The appeal 
of this flower is to the discriminating 
and exacting taste; it is not the coarse 
and flaunting thing that appeals to the 
vulgar. 


Sweet William 


In these days, when attention is directed 
to the merits of many of the things of our 
grandmothers’ time, we might well consider 
the claims of the good old-fashioned Sweet 
William for a wider use in our modern gar- 
dens. This we find is one of the oldest of 
garden flowers, having been introduced into 
English gardens from Eastern Europe nearly 
three hundred and fifty years ago. A bed of 
Sweet Williams in full bloom is one of the 
delightful features of the flower garden in 
early summer, and’ for its fragrance alone it 
is well worth a place. Modern strains are 
extremely showy, with individual fiowers of 
large size as compared with the older varie- 
ties. Like all members of the Dianthus 
family, it prefers a well drained soil, and best 
results are likely, as a rule, if the plants are 
treated strictly as biennials. Right now is a 
good time to sow seeds to give strong flower- 
ing plants next year.— Gardeners’ Chronicle 





To this timely reminder we might 
add that Sweet William seed is of such 
high germinating power that the seed- 
lings come up very close together. Their 
fresh, light green leaves contrast well 
with the darker green of more mature 
plants behind or near them. Planted 
in a single row along the front of a 
border or around a formal bed, they 
make a neat edging six or seven inches 
wide. Perhaps you can put them where 
earlier flowers, such as Tulips, have 
died down or have been removed. Next 
spring half of the Sweet Williams can 
be left to bloom where they are, after 
removing the other half of them in 
little clumps every four inches or so; 
or they may all be transplanted in 
such clumps and set about twelve 
inches apart in some other bed, where 
they will make a brilliant mass of 
color in the summer. 
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Hints on the Growing of Japanese Dwarf Trees 


By RICHARD NEWBECKER 


[Written expressly for The Flewer Grower] 


T IS BUT NATURAL that the lover 
of ornamental horticulture, or home 
gardener, looks with considerable 
interest and admiration upon the 

lovely specimens of Japanese dwarf 
grown trees. 

Many a friend of horticulture has 
often been tempted to pay a very mye | 
— to take home a dwarf tree in full 

loom, around Christmas time or during 
the dull winter months, to grace his 
confines. It is often thought that in 
order to grow a dwarf specimen for 
ornamental purposes, of any species of 
trees, certain dwarf grown stock must 
be obtained, but this is anerror. The 
writer himself has grown a dwarf lemon 
tree, which is twelve poste old, yet 
measures only 14} inches in height, 
from seed taken from a common lemon 
purchased at the grocery store. The 
method of growing these ornamental 
and interesting trees is so simple that 
the lover of horticulture can bring 
forth a regular orchard of fruit trees 
in bloom, within the confines of a 
square yard of ground or less. But it 
is necessary to confine his attention to 
this slow but interesting work to be 
finally rewarded, to see his dwarf trees 
spring forth into bloom on some bleak 
winter’s day when trees outside and 

ound are covered with snow and look 

ead and barren. 

Dwarf trees play an important part 
in Japanese horticulture, and landscape 
gardening plays an important part in 
miniature throughout the land of Nip- 
pon, and to show the ect accuracy, 
so loved by its creators, trees grown 
to a certain scale are necessary for 
its completion. Thus was the custom 
originated of growing dwarf trees in 
‘Japan, from where they first came, and 
where certain dwarf trees have 
known to attain the age of 150 years 
and more. 

In the growing of these ornamental 
trees the whole procedure of culture 
can be summed up as being the reverse 


of nature’s methods; in fact, the grow- 
ing of dwarf trees does not consist in 
“the survival of the fittest,” on the 
contrary, is rather the survival of the 
unfittest. 

In starting the dwarf tree from seed, 
a poor, weak seed is picked out and 
planted. As soon as it shows growth, 
and has attained shoots, the leading 
shoot should be trimmed off; when 
other shoots appear they should be 
carefully watched. soon as one 
shoot exhibits a strength and vitality 
greater than its companion shoot, it 
should at once be cut off, and the 
weaker shoot left untouched, in order 
to form leading stem or trunk of the 
future dwarf tree. 

This system of trimming should be 
followed regularly, watering of plants 
should seldom be done, and then only 
in very meagre quantities, just enough 
to keep the little plant actually alive. 
The tree should be kept in a pot too 
small for its full root development, and 
the roots should be continuously pruned, 
while the shoots are carefully trained 
and bent to follow the profile of a full 
grown large tree. 

All this, of course, requires great 
patience, but the horticulturist who has 
the determination and knows that 
wonders cannot be accomplished in 
one year, may well continue at the 
task. 

After a period of about five years of 
treatment of this nature, the tree can 
practically be left to take care of itself, 
as by this time it has become accus- 
tomed to its training, and through force 
= habit will follow the course laid out 
or it. 

By following this method, some very 
magnificent specimens of dwarf trees 
can be grown, which in their miniature 
beauty and majesty will compare favor- 
ably with similar of these specimens 
growing in the orchard, or the wild, 
gamer forests, as the case may 





The Landscape or the Signboard ? 


By BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 


(Written expressly for The Flewer Grewer] 


For those who possessed ample leisure 
and the important requisite, plenty of 
money, to migrate annually used to be 
quite the fashion, and among “ social 
climbers” it was deemed almost a 
necessity. To go “ abroad” and achieve 
being “presented at Court,” was an 
“open sesame” to pass the portals of 
the “elite.” But the recent war has 
made a change in this, as it did in 
many other things. Those who became 
afflicted with “wanderlust” had, of 
necessity, to limit their wanderings, 
and, through sheer ennui, some began 
to get acquainted with the many 
wonderful natural beauty spots of their 
native land. They found that our 
country has within its limits, scenery 


that, for grandeur and diversity, equals 
that of the Old World. The scenery 
along the Hudson, for instance, (barring 
possibly the charm contributed by 
picturesque old castles), is very similar 
to that along the justly famed Rhine. 
The wild, scenic beauty of Yellowstone 
and Yosemite is matchless, and the 
sunny slopes and blue skies of Southern 
Europe find duplicates here. Indeed, 
within the boundaries of our vast 
country can be found beautiful scenery 
of every type. 

As people traveled about this country 
they realized that while they had been 
neglecting the great possibilities of 
their native land, the American bogey, 
Commercialism, had not been idle, and 


125 


that the aggressive advertiser had 
industriously secured, by the lure of 
gold, the privilege of defacing and 
obscuring the scenic beauty of our 
highways and detracting from the 
grandeur of the handiwork of Nature. 
No wonder “G. D. C.” breaks forth 
through the columns of the Boston 
Herald with the following lament: 


I do not like the colored signs 

In every vacant lot. 

They mar the landscape far and wide ; 
I wish that they were not. 


In city or town, the country ‘round, 

In sunlight and in shade, 

Are scouring twins, the cook that grins, 
And pancakes “ Auntie”’ made. 


The salad oil time cannot spoil, 
And fountain pens by scores, 
Prime canned fish for all that wish, 
Polish for waxing floors. 


Then gum and jam and ham what am, 
With pickles crisp and green ; 

The biscuits round, the cornmeal ground, 
And Boston’s famous bean. 


Pure family soap and cigarette dope, 
Varnish that lasts for years ; 
Home-made bread, chickens milk-fed, 
It drives one quite to tears. 


I do not like the colored signs, 
They don’t appeal to me; 

d ica has scenery 

I'd really like to see. 


The signboard nuisance has grown 
so flagrant and annoying that some 
decisive steps, other than legislation, 
must be taken to curb its growth and 
restrict its despoliation. Local sign- 
board ordinances have not decreased 
the number or toned down the gaudy 
coloring and bizarre designs. These 
offensive signs are to be found in 
conspicuous places almost everywhere. 
The advertiser, on these vantage- 
grounds, resorts to all sorts of clever 
or unique tricks to catch the eye and 
hold the attention. By noting the 
articles so glaringly forced upon the 
sightseer, and registering a vow never 
to purchase the articles exploited at 
the expense of marred natural beauty, 
the signboard may be made to act as a 
boomerang, and fail in the very purpose 
for which these blots on the landscape 
are erected. It is certain that as soon 
as this sort of advertising fails to pay, 
it will be promptly discontinued. 

Those persons who, for a considera- 
tion, agree to permit the use of property 
for the purpose of defacing the land- 
scape, are accomplices, and deserve 
the contempt of the community. 
Perhaps if the interpretation of the 
shrewd farmer, who surmised that his 
neighbor “was losing money on his 
produce, or he would not let the sign- 
man paint his barns,” were to be 
accepted, there would be a decrease in 
the popularity of sign-covered out- 
buildings and fences,—an outward sign 
of poverty of zsthetic appreciation, at 
least. 

The powerful weapon of public senti- 
ment used in retaliation, can quickly 
abate this intolerable nuisance and 
make it possible to view the country- 
side without distraction, and every 
American can say, with pardonable 
pride: 

I love every inch of her prairie land, 

Each stone of her mountain-side, 

I love every drop of the waters clear 

That flows in her rivers wide ; 

I love every tree, every blade of grass, 

Within Columbia's gates ; 


The Queen of the . is the land of my birth, 
My own United States. 
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** He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER. 





To Our Subscribers 


When a greenhorn undertakes the publishing business 
naturally he has a lot to learn. That is what has happened 
tous. We have been endeavoring to furnish a high grade 
publication at too low a price. An experienced publisher 
would have known all the time that this was an impos- 
sibility. We have learned it by experience. Other pub- 
lishers advanced their prices many months since. We have 
been trying to hold ours at the old low rate. 

But here is the point: While the subscription list of 
THE FLOWER GROWER has more than doubled since the 
beginning of last year, and while we might continue to 
publish THE FLOWER GROWER at $1.00 per year, we cannot 
possibly continue the work with any satisfaction unless we 
are able to make improvements, and we are thoroughly 
convinced that from a publishing standpoint we cannot 
maintain the present high character of THE FLOWER GROWER 
and continue to make progress as we have in the past un- 
less the subscription price is advanced. 

Subscribers have probably noted the fact that we are 
averaging a larger number of pages of reading matter in 
THE FLOWER GROWER than during the first year under the 
present name, and it is our wish, not only to maintain the 
present volume of matter in THE FLOWER GROWER, but 
increase it. The subscription price will in future be $1.50 
per year, three years $3.50. 

Our subscribers have stood by us nobly, and the greatest 
gain in our subscription list has been the result of their 
efforts in our behalf. We shall depend upon the co-operation 
of subscribers in future asin the past. Our subscription 
list has been built up wholly on the merit of the publication 
of itself and not on the giving of prizes, unreasonable dis- 
counts and other questionable practices to which publi- 
cations, of comparatively small merit in themselves, often 
resort. 

Please Note: Present subscribers will have the privilege 
of renewing their subscriptions at old ratesfor as long a 
perioa as they desire, until October 1, 1921. You may pay 
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as far in advance as you wish, at the old rates, any time 
between now and October Ist, next. We feel that this is 
giving old subscribers all possible advantage and a reason- 
able time in which to make renewals at the old rate. 
Incidentally it may be noted that we are doing compara- 
tively little boasting about the future. What the future 
holds no human intelligence knows, but we hope that THE 
FLOWER GROWER in future will continue to make as rapid 


progress as it has in the past. 
MADISON COOPER 





The Disfiguring Signboard 


Mrs. Hammond’s article on page 125, calling attention 
to the signboard evil, is worthy of serious consideration by 
all. Looked at from a strictly practical and legal stand- 
point, those owning property have a right to put anything 
on it or rent the use of their property for any purpose which 
does not interfere with the rights of others, and, of course, 
the esthetic and artisticrights of the public are an extremely 
intangible thing, and action based on same would hardly 
make out much of a case in court. 

Therefore, the matter must be viewed altogether from 
an educational standpoint, and Mrs. Hammond’s article is 
along that line. Those who have anything to say about 
the erecting of signs, should consider the matter from the 
artistic as well as the utilitarian viewpoint, and while we do 
not think that signs in the landscape will ever be abolished, 
there is no doubt that the evil can be quite generally curbed. 
It probably cannot be made a punishable offense, but it can 
be made clear to those who have these things in control, 
that the sensibilities and opinions of those best qualified to 
judge, should be respected. 





We are pleased to note that we have stirred the Glad 
Philosopher, in his department this month, to say something 
on the subject of manual labor. By the way, we want to 
say right here that the editor of THE FLOWER GROWER is 
not the Glad Philosopher. He lives in a different state. 
Also, we are not in the same literary class at all with the 
Glad Philosopher, and we are willing to admit it. While 
we write little sermons on the benefits to be derived from 
manual labor and keep “blowing” about it in a general 
way, the Glad Philosopher comes along and cites plenty of 
authorities to prove his point. He also suggests the value 
of play, but explains that play and work are the same, or 
at least that they should not be disassociated. 

The underlying principle of all this is that of activity. 
Action expresses about all there is worth while in life. The 
more action the more life; the more different things we do, 
and do them to the best of our reasonable ability, the more 
we get out of life, and the more we shall be fitted for more 
advanced work in a future sphere of activity. 





We would call attention to the appeal to members of The 
American Gladiolus Society on the next page. The coming 
show at St. Thomas in August promises to be a record 
breaker and the prize list is as yet woefully deficient. It is 
important that those interested in the Gladiolus should be 
liberal in their donations to the prize list. A special appeal 
has been sent to each individual member and those who 
have not already done their share should act at once as the 
time is short. 

It was our hope to print the prize schedule in the July 
issue, but it was not ready intime. It will be printed in 
full in the August issue, by which time the regular y; rinted 
prize schedule will be in the hands of the members. 
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ODDS AND ENDS 


By R. S. STURTEVANT 
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Path Possibilities 


Whether it is the winding trail 
trodden by cattle, the remnants of a 
logging road, a by-path through the 
fields, or a carefully meandered walk 
in a park, a foot-way should express 
certain reasons for existence. Funda- 
mentally it is for pure utility, but in 
practice it may become a thing of 
beauty ; not so much in itself, as in the 
possibilities it offers for interesting 
treatment in its surroundings. The 
path may be purely practical, necessary 
for access, it may lead one unawares 
to pleasant viewsor vistas, but whatever 
the object, it should be pleasing to walk 
upon and so placed that it will be used 
from preference. Rarely is such a 
thing excusable if it serve not some 
real purpose. 

Such generalities, however, are more 
suited to the principles of path making 
in larger areas than that of the garden 
and it is of the possibilities of garden 
paths that I wish to write. Firstly, a 
path should be even in surface and the 
material, dependent upon its use, or 
rather the time of day, or amount of 
traffic it bears; dry under foot, and yet 
not dusty ; and in the garden its appear- 
ance should not be overlooked. Of 
materials, the simplest, though rarely 
the best for wet weather, is the beaten 
natural soil, which is even more satis- 
factory if underdrained with stone or 
ashes. Often this gives a pleasant sur- 
face color, earth-toned, dull and without 
the hot brilliancy of white sand or 
concrete; it is apt to be a bit slippery 
when wet, but I prefer it to the crunch 
of fine stone so whee used for surfacing, 


_ particles of which may become uncom- 


fortable occupants of low shoes. The 
gravel path is the next development, 
layers of selected sizes of stone for 
drainage finished off with finer material 
of selected color; some crushed stone 
is a cold, repellent gray, some blazing 
white, or red, stained with iron, that 
form sharp contrasts of hue with the 
surrounding greenery, contrasts which 
attract the eye from greater beauties. 
Concrete walks are but another step in 
the selective use of earth materials, 
and rarely is the skim surface coating 
so blended in tone as to be other than 
obtrusive. It is possible to give cement 
a color pleasant to the eye, but it is so 
hard under foot that we do not like it 
for garden use. 

Paving of some sort is another phase 
of path making, on the whole the most 
beautiful way of blending nature and 
man-made structures. Brick and stone 
or even concrete blocks used alone, or 
in combination with other materials 
may show intricacy of design and inter- 
est of texture. In moist climates such a 
paving becomes moss-grown, wee plants 
may find root room in the crevices 
and a delightful atmosphere of mellow 
age is created. At first paving was laid 
without foundation, now we often set 
the stone or brick in solid cement with 
consequent harshness of effect. At the 
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other extreme is a pavement wide- 
spaced, the interstices grass-clad or 


planted with tiny rock plants, and here ~ 


again, if we do not watch out, the path 
becomes an obstacle race-track as we 
dodge now a thrifty Grass Pink, now a 
towering Bell-flower. As it is in so 
many other things, moderation is 
desirable, we seek to avoid the Charyb- 
dis of overgrowth and the Scylla of 
smooth nakedness. In bricks we have 
a wide choice of effect. They may be 
smooth or rough, bright colored or dull, 
laid in simple lines, or in herring-bone, 
or basket patterns, infinite in variety 
and fascinating to plan,—often, too, 
they may be used with square cut flag- 
stones, or small areas of cement in 
equally charming patterns. 

Grass paths are things of beauty 
whether merely mown through the 
meadow or carefully tended in the 
formal garden and their green cannot 
be surpassed as a setting to flowers, 
but where we may have a narrow 
fifteen-inch paved way, grass, both for 
appearance and upkeep, demands a 
width of at least thirty inches, and is 
best when four to eight feet wide. For 
utility, for walking in single file, the 
narrow path is enough, but for strolling 
two abreast, allow at least three and a 
half feet for comfort, and five is none 
too much. 

In the old days, and occasionally now- 
a-days, a garden might be purely a 
path design, the flowers mere nonen- 
tities, the labyrinth of curves and 
angles a thing to be admired for itself, 
and in the old Dutch gardens there was 
great use-of colored sands and pebbles, 
carefully set and laundered. Our 
modern paths are, I am glad to say, 
subordinated to the general effect of 
lawn or garden. They are simple in 
line and trim in edging; this latter a 
point not to be overlooked as it gives a 
touch of finish, and yet in the past it has 
served as an excuse for introducing the 
fantastic and grotesque. Beer bottles, 
broken bits of colored glass, painted 
and whitewashed stones, cockle shells, 
as you may imagine, may form gro- 
tesque edgings; small stones are delight- 
ful with low plants drooping over them, 
but brick set on end or cut stone make 
by far the neatest finish. I have seen 
boards used but they are both ugly and 
are not peeenen: in some cases the 
design of a large garden entails moulded 
curbs of limestone or granite. 

An edging of some sort in any but a 
wild garden is almost a necessity, not 
altogether as a matter of beauty, but 
even more to keep the slightly raised 
bed from washing down and obliter- 
ating the path. A bed lower than the 
path is most unpleasant. If level it 
tends to appear too low, and only in 
water-logged soil should it be raised 
more than a few inches above the foot- 
way as the plants suffer from the 
increased surface exposed to evap- 
oration. The Chinese have a pleasant 
habit of boxing in their beds, the low 
walls elaborately decorated, and I have 
seen low dry walls of stone planted with 
rock trailers that were most fascinating, 
but such as these demand special plan- 
ning and in most localities special 
treatment as well. Grass edgings are 
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delightful things and yet difficult and 
full of drudgery in upkeep, particularly 
if they are much, if any, less than 
eighteen inches wide. 

ut few of the many materials used 
alone or in combination for paths and 
their edgings have been mentioned 
herein. Even so, there surely is slight 
excuse for paths displeasing both to 
foot and eye. 





The American Gladiolus Society : 








To Our Members: 


The business year of the Society ends 
June 30, and this notice of membership 
dues is given with the hope and 
expectation that not only all who are 
present members, but also those who 
have ever been members, and are still 
interested in the Gladiolus, will send in 
their dues promptly. 

The American Gladiolus Society has 
been in existence more than ten years, 
and from one cause and another it has 
not made anywhere near the growth 
that it should have made. Considering 
the greatly increasing popularity of 
the Gladiolus as a flower, this organi- 
zation should have at least a thousand 
members. 

The dues still remain $2 per year, 
where most other organizations have 
advanced their dues to $3 or more. All 
interested in Gladiolus growing, even 
in a small way, should do their part 
toward furthering the interests of the 
Gladiolus by continuing their member- 
ship or by becoming members, if they 
have not already joined. 

The néxt annual meeting and flower 
show will be held at St. Thomas, Ont., 
August 24 and 25, and this date is now 
not far distant. There is no doubt but 
what this will be the biggest show of 
the kind ever held anywhere, and we 
also look for the largest attendance at 
the annual meeting. 

The prize schedule for the show has 
not as yet been completed, but will be 
ready soon. Sufficient donations of 
prizes have not been made to build up 
an adequate prize list, and each member 
and anyone else interested, is hereby 
invited and urged not only to contribute 
to the prize list but to offer suggestions 
as to the prize classes. 

During the past few years the 
treasury funds of the society have 
been used to such an extent for the 
prize list that they are pretty well 
depleted, and this year the prize list 
must depend wholly or largely on 
donations. Considering the prosperous 
condition of the Gladiolus business 
growers should be willing to contribute 
the entire prize list. 

A prize list, to be attractive, ought 
to be changed from year to year, and 
our prize list has been too stationary 
in this respect. Those who have been 
exhibitors and those who have attended 
the show, will be especially well quaili- 
fied to offer suggestions along this line. 

A prompt remittance of dues on the 
part of members is requested, and don’t 
forget contributions to the prize 
schedule which is mentioned above. 

MADISON Cooper, Acting Sec’y 


S 
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canannnanenennnssensnse: 


WAYSIDE RAMBLINGS 





RETAIL PRICES OF GLADIOLUS 
AND PEONY BLOOMS 


The advertisement of The National Bulb 
Farms, Inc., in the April number interested 
me very much. I have the same opinion in 
regard to growers of bulbs, who flood the 
market with thousands of Gladioli and con- 
sequently bring down the price of cut 
flowers. 

I am in the retail florist’s business, handling 
a few thousand blooms each season. We 
run a legitimate store. Last year we were 
willing to pay and did pay eight cents apiece 
for cut blooms, and retailed them for two 
dollars per dozen. That is not too much 
when you pay for tissue paper, string, boxes, 
and delivery. 

In the early season we did fairly well until 
a nurseryman, who has nothing but America 
and Mrs. Francis King, flooded the town, 
selling from a wagon and sending boys 
around town, retailing cut stock as low as 
twenty-five cents a dozen. I want to ask 
if you think this is a fair deal. 

These people pulled off the same stunt 
with Peonies. Growing them to sell 
roots, they flooded the town as with the 
Glads; and flowers which would in normal 
times bring a collar and a half to two dollars 
per dozen, went on the streets for twenty- 
five cents a dozen—cheaper than we could 
buy them wholesale from the Chicago markets. 
Again, I ask you if this is fair to us as florists? 

There should be a black list of such people, 
and when their stock has run out, dealers 
should not sell to them. There are lots of 
others who will do the right thing. 

I am not saying that a grower should not 
sell to people who come out to his place, but 
that he should sell at the retail list, especially 
if he is supplying florists at the same time. 

If this condition continues, there will be a 
lot of florists who will cut out the Glads and 
Peonies altogether, and sell Roses, Carnations, 
and Sweet Peas, with which it is possible to 
double their money. 

K. G. KLECKNER 


TULIP COLLECTION 


I was very much interested in Mr. George 
V. Nash’s letter in your April number, regard- 
ing the Tulip planting in the gardens of the 
New York Botanical Society, but I must take 
issue with my very good friend in his state- 
ment that it is the “largest collection of 
Darwin and Breeder Tulips ever brought 
together in this country.” At the May Fair 
Gardens of the Chester J. Hunt Co., we are 
flowering this spring the following Tulips: 


79—Early 
10—Late Early’s 
24—Doubles 
75—Cottage 
126—Darwins 
18—Rembrandts 
76—Breeders 
14—Bybloemens and Bizarres 
5—Parrot 
7—Species 
434 
Our Narcissi have just about finished 
flowering. (Last of April.) We planted 
15,526 bulbs in 175 varieties. Without doubt 
our plantings of Tulips and Narcissi contain 
the largest number of varieties of any place 
in this country. May Fair Gardens at this 
time of the year are being visited daily bya 
great number of flower lovers, our Sunday 
and holiday average being about 700 people. 


FRANK H. Pressy, V. Pres’t 


CHECK LIST OF PRIMULINUS HYBRIDS 


In the check list of Primulinus Hybrids 
published in THE FLOWER GROWER of April, 
page 75, we find several hybrids of our firm 
attributed not only to us but also to another 
grower. This is incorrect, these varieties 
being exclusively hybrids of our raising, 
although they may also be listed by others. To 
complete the check list, we beg to send you 
the complete list of all the Primulinus Hybrids 
of our own raising, as far as distributed or 
shortly to be distributed. 


Adonis (Krelage) Grenade red 
Aglaja - Deep vermilion 
Alaska ” Canary yellow 
Atalanta " Salmon orange 
Citronella ° Self yellow 
Daphne “ Fiery orange red 
Eurydice 9 Vivid pink 
Hermione . Orange salmon 
Hesperia . Vivid salmon 
Laetitia . Salmon pink 
Latonia = Nankin with salmon 
Niobe - Vivid orange 
Papilio a Terra cotta 
Psyche . Salmon pink 
Salmonea * Salmon orange 
Scarletta s Dazzling scarlet 
Sphinx * Brilliant orange 
Thecla és Sulphur yellow 
Vanessa “i Salmon pink 
Vinula oa Carmine rose 
Xanthia a Dazzling orange 


E. H. KRELAGE 


IRIS—CATERINA 


June FLOWER GROWER just received. I 
note that Mr. Groschner is still sure that 
Caterina is not worth raising and has to be 
“petted and coddied.” I can imagine what 
a chorus of smiles would appear among our 
Iris enthusiasts if his objections to Caterina 
should be read at one of our club meetings. 
It is quite evident to my mind that Mr. 
Groschner has something other than Caterina 
or his soil and culture are at fault or he is 
afflicted with an unnecessary dislike for the 
variety. 

Before cutting some Caferinas for one of 
our recent shows, I was showing my Irises to 
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a visitor, and we agreed that Caterina, with 
its long, graceful flower stalks, that ran 
from 34 to 4 feet in height, well branched, 
with from 7 to 10 blooms and buds to a stalk, 
was certainly a leader in the tall bearded class. 
After this season’s experience with Caterina, 
I would be sorry indeed if anyone should 
fail to include it in an order, solely on the 
judgment of Mr. Groschner. 
HORACE G. KEESLING, 
President Flower Lovers’ Club, 
San Jose, California 


TO SECURE BLOOM 
FROM ISMENE CALENTHA 


In the December issue, Harold D. Suttle 
tells of his trouble in making Ismene Calentha 
bloom. If he follows these directions he will 
have no more trouble in this regard: 

Dig a trench six to eight inches deep, fill 
in the bottom with fresh or rotted horse 
manure and set the Ismene bulb right on 
the manure and then cover all except the 
sprout with good soil. If the bulbs are of a 
flowering age they will be sure to bloom 
every year. These bulbs I set upright in 
flats on top of a boiler all winter, and by the 
middle of May, which is the best time to 
plant them, there are sprouts on them from 
two to six inches long. 

Green manure will not injure the bulbs, 
and the more used the better bloom will be 
secured, and larger bulbs result. 


JaMEs H. BUTLER 


COAL ASHES FOR DAHLIAS 


It gave me much satisfaction to read a 
letter by F. W. Carison, in the April issue of 
THE FLOWER GROWER, cautioning against the 
use of coal ashes for Dahlias. I have always 
cautioned against them, and, indeed, have 
forbidden them in any of my Dahlia beds. 

Dahlias do not seem to need anything more 
than sand and leaf mould to lighten the soil, 
and during the twelve years I have grown 
them they have had but one application of 
ground limestone to sweeten the soil. In 
answer to the remark, “Oh! But my Dahlias 
do so much better when I put coal ashes in,” 
my reply is, “Try sand and leaf mould with 
bone meal, and see how much better still 
they will grow.” Coal ashes are too strong 
in alkali. 

H. M. Stout (New Jersey) 
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A suggestion for a division between the flower garden and the vegetable garden. 


This comes to us from the Hoosier State. 


(Photograph by C. G. Morris, Indiana). 


The plantions consist of Crimson and Pink Ramblers on the lattice work and on the arch. Next 


to these are 
Peonies. The Peonies outline a 





‘. ollow square and 
sides, and one side of which is an open town direct! 


lyhocks, then Delphiniums, then Oriental Poppies, then Irises, then Officinalis Rubra 





form the base of shrubbery plantings on two 
y in front of the arch. 
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THE PEONY 








Mrs. Pleas’ Estimate of 
Her Own Peonies 


(EpiTor’s NoTE: The following list and notes have 

repared after considerable lence with 
Mrs. ; they embody her replies to many questions. 
It is to be understood that her comparisons are amon, 
her own productions, unless otherwise specifi 
Mrs. Pleas modestly deciines to make a formal article 
of the matter, but it has been wholly extracted from 
her writing.) 


STANDARD DOUBLE VARIETIES 


Elwood Pleas—Delicate  shell-pink, 
clustered, largest size. 

e@ prize-winner;  note- 

worthy for purity, form, size, and sub- 


stance. 

Nellie Pleas—The first Pleas’ Peony 
to be named; also called Multifiora; 
unsurpassed in its clusters of blooms, 
averaging nine to ten on each stem, 
but having up to thirteen on many; 
loosely double, silvery pink, of pleasant 
odor; no other so long in bloom, or so 
silky ; may easily be had in flower for 
fully four weeks; the very first full 
double to open on the heels of Officinalis. 

Opal—Close rival of Jubilee, with 
better stem ; blooms at a different time. 

ker Lady—No superior in dainty 
form or shading. 

Gem—Best full double bright red— 
much the color of Grover Cleveland. 

Midsummer Night’s Dream—White, 
with a touch of  —- about the center— 
truly a dream of beauty. 
ary—Full double, deep shell-pink, 
with very broad guards of same shade, 
enabling bud to become very large 
before opening. (In “Peonies for 
Pleasure,” Mary Anderson is given as 
a Pleas production, but Mrs. Pleas 
informs us that the latter variety was 
named by Miss Clare Anderson, of 


Ohio, for her own mother, though it 


iven her, unnamed, 


apparently was 
he two varieties are 


by Mrs. Pleas. 
quite distinct.) 

Ralph—Next to Elwood Pleas, lacking 
the lighter shading. These two are the 
florists’ favorites, never one stamen 
showing. 

Laura E. Pleas—Large, loose, semi- 
rose, with magenta midrib two-thirds 
of an inch wide; distinct white border 
all around the petals; stigmas pure 
white; no stamens pote much 
the form and color of Welcome Guest ; 
can see almost to the heart of the bloom 
from any i. of view ; equally pretty, 
front, back, and on all sides. 

Rosy Dawn—Fully deseribed by its 
title; unsurpassed in its colors,—rose, 
pink, and cream. 

Lady Emily—Full double; tri-color; 
could not be more exquisitely lovely. 

Damask Rose—Full double; small 
size ; similar to rose in form and color. 

Ivanhoe—Among the good full 
doubles; tall; of unique, dark color. 

Golden Wedding—Rev. C. S. Harri- 
son’s favorite; double white, with 
yellow center. 

C. E. Pleas—Semi-rose; clustered; 


wee ana strong; double; pinkish, . 
the 


to be of uneven 


looms tendin 
a lighter, but not 


shade, darker an 
spotted or striped. 


Sarah—Bomb type; semi-double; 
re and white; center petals 
crinkled. 

Joseph Griffin -— Semi-rose ; bye 4 tall; 
loose; rosy-pink ; strong good plant 

Queen of the Pleasance—Unique, the 
only naturally-crowned queen among 
the Pleas Peonies ; noone more upright ; 
buds projecting beyond the open blooms 
of bright rose; umber center, fading 
white; clustered; makes a splendid 
specimen plant. 

Deborah—Full double; rosy white, 
fading white; calendula-sha petals. 

Anna Teas-—Double white; small 
flowers; not listed, but equal to Terry’s 
The Bride, growing next to it. 

Lady Iris—Full double; rosy-pink; 
equal to Modele de Perfection. 


JAPANESE VARIETIES 


Dr. Edgar Pleas—One of the sweetest 
and one of the longest in bloom ; guards 
rosy, fading white; petaloids bright 
canary, fading white ; on well-developed 
plants the yellow stamens are mounted 
with snow-white plumes, midway, that 
are cupped and curved, and that are 
wider than the petaloids. Other appro- 
wn names ~ for this variety 

ave been White and Ostrich Plume. 

Altar Candles—The most unique of 
all the class; a living candelabrum, its 
little waxen candles (stamens), each 
with a flat, flame-colored tip, never 
wilt, but finally shell off like the 
stamens of Magnolia Grandiflora. 

Walter Morgan—White, with best 
yellow center of any at that time; this, 
too, greatly prized by Mr. Harrison. 

aera og called Alpha and 
Omega use so early and so long in 
bloom, improving with age; four- 
storied, i. e., ae four or more shades 
of color—deep to light pink, white and 
yellow—in circles, with stamens inter- 
mingled; very fra: t. 


Golden Nugget—The di t orange 
of any Jap; fragrant and similar to 
Novelty, but not so fine. 

Poca armine, with rose 


guards and copper-colored center. (This 
variety is now in the hands of others, 
and Mrs. Pleas expresses some uncer- 
tainty as to its distinctness.) 


SINGLE VARIETIES (a selection) 


Wild Rose—Identical in color with 
our native wild Rose and Sweetbriar, 
and clustered the same, with the first- 
opened flowers fading the same ; beau- 
tiful, greatly enlarged center of yellow 
stamens, fully three inches across in 
the nine-inch blooms, entirely con- 
cealing the stigmas. 

White Swan—Unequalled for the con- 
trasting colors in the broad white petals, 
and the light-green, flattened, white- 
tipped stigmas, entirely exposed in the 
center of the bright yellow stamens— 
su ! 
ee single, clus- 
tered, magenta red. 

Pleas’ Queen—Most wonderful clus- 
tered bloom, six to thirteen on each 
stem; ivory white with deep-red-tipped 
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stigmas, distinguished from all others 


across the garden by its crowded, red- 


centered blooms, in clusters as large 
as those of Nellie Pleas. 





NOTES FROM MRS. PLEAS’ LETTERS 


There were Nettie Eliott, E. Y. Teas, 
(the florist), M. R. Beckett, Yellow Rose, 
and more than a full score no less 
pretty, which, as their originator, I 
could not part with. A very few of 
my choicest kinds were lost, and, to 
my regret, never sent out. 

Last Rose of Summer is a full double, 
deep rose, pretty, and very good 
variety—a volunteer in the grass, never 
divided until my coming to California. 
Having but my own production here, 
as yet unidentified, I am hoping to hear 
from one sent elsewhere. 

It is a common joke that the newest 
is the best of all. I had scores of singles 
in every delicate shade, as pretty as 
could be, but having no sale, and being 
so crowded, I gave all away except 
those listed, along with the semi-double 
kinds. Be it to my credit that I never, 
knowingly, destroyed one Peony; nor 
ever had one of my own production 
but I thought it, when at its best, 
prettier than any other species in bloom 
at the same time. I could always find 
someone glad to have these. Now, 
many of those I have given away are 
being named and put on the market, 
credited to whomsoever they choose. 

I might as well have listed only ten 
or twelve best kinds, and I think we 
now have far too many kinds. We 
should catalogue only the really fine 
ones. 
~ Personally I am very fond of the little 
Japs. No others are so fragrant, and 
they are novel and out of the ordinary. 


Shrubs from the Wild 


In the Northern part of Ohio the swampy 
and low lands are filled with Red-branched 
Dogwood, Cornus stolonifera, or C. sanguinea 
of some nurserymen’s catalogues. Crowded 
and neglected it may not seem that it would 
be an attractive shrub for the lawn, but 
remove a slip of it to this place, give it care 
and room and it speedily grows into the most 
beautiful winter ornament I know of, its 
branches being a crimson scarlet, and very 
pleasing when denuded of leaves. So says 
L. B. Pierce of Ohio. To which we are glad 
to add that this shrub is common both west 
and east of Ohio a great ways, and also in 
Canada; further it is a fine shrub during 
summer, its flowers being white and freely 
produced. This leads us to state that many 
of our native shrubs are handsome for 
arranging in groups on the lawn, and in 
many cases costing nothing. In laying out 
the 600-acre park system of Buffalo, thousands 
of such shrubs were procured at the expense 
of digging only, and planted along with other 
sorts from the nurseries. With intelligent 
pruning and care the former have developed 
as beautifully as the others, and now no one 
would by their looks dream of their humble 
source. There is nothing like making the 
most of one’s opportunities in all these 
matters.— Popular Gardening 


Old subscribers may send in their 
renewals for as far in advance as they 
wish at the old rate, until October 1, 
1921. See editorial on page 126. 
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American Iris Society 





EVENT of the season has 
been the exhibition at Columbus, 
Ohio, where the Annual Meeting 
was held. From the attractive 

invitation sent out by the Columbus 
Iris Society and the over four hundred 
hand-painted posters placed in Ohio 
cities, I foresaw a splendid showing, 
and even so soon after the show as at 
this writing, my correspondence is but 
one series of rics on the work of 
our local members. Prof. A. C. Hottes, as 
manager, was most efficient and 
capable, but to the ladies, led and 
inspired by Mrs. Filler’s enthusiastic 
work, is due the success that marks 
this exhibition of Irises as uns 
and makes of it an example that will 
be difficult to excel in the future. I 
wish that I had been present so that I 
might more adequately give credit in 
detail where it is due; from afar I can 
only congratulate all who did so much 
for een Iris. 
Mrs. Samuel H. Taft’s exhibit of 

lendid stalks of the much heralded 
Tuaeielon and her showing of Miss 
Sturtevant’s seedlings created much 
comment. Dominion has been a great 
disappointment to many, but seems 
now to have shown its true worth for 
the first time in this country. Undoubt- 
edly the class for American grown 
seedlings is worthwhile, and in addition 
to Mrs. Taft’s showing of Sherbert, 
Shekinah, Sindjkhat, and others, Mrs. 
Emi won the second prize with 
Mr. Fryer’s seedlings. 


SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 
THE AMERICAN IRIS SOCIETY 


Columbus was the scene of a notable 
gathering of enthusiastic Iris Growers on 
May 20, 21, and 22, at which time the second 
annual meeting of The American Iris Society 
was held, and Officers elected for the ensuing 
year. A wonderful Iris Show was staged in 
the Oldsmobile Sales and Service Room, 
Cleveland Ave. and E. Broad St. 

There were fifty-six exhibitors, and entries 
were made in nearly every class. Most of 
the cash prizes were offered by the Columbus 
Horticultural Society and the Columbus Iris 
Society. President John C. Wister presided. 

Owing to illness which prevented Secretary 
Robert S. Sturtevant from attending this 
meeting, his report was read by Prof. A. C. 
Hottes, of the Ohio State University. The 
Treasurer, Mr. Frank H. Presby, read his 
report, and it showed that the Society has a 
membership of over five hundred at the 
present time. The Society went on record 
of wishing at least two Bulletins printed 
each year, and more if the funds of the 
Society are available for this purpose. 

A lecture on the “ Development and Culture 
of the Iris,” was given by President Wister, 
illustrated with many pictures of beautiful 
specimens of Irises as well as of formal 
gardens in their natural colors, and photo- 
graphic reproductions of the gardens of the 
famous growers of Europe. 

After the lecture, a lively discussion of 
matters pertaining to the culture and the 
diseases of the Iris, was entered into by 
President Wister, Mr. B. H. Farr, Mr. Lee 
R. Bonnewitz, Mr. C. P. Connell, Mr. F. 


W. Mead, Mr. E. C. Shaw, Mrs. J. F. Emigholz, 
and Prof. A. C. Hottes. 
election of Officers was the next 
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business of the meeting, and upon motion of 
Mr. Lee R. Bonnewitz, the officers nominated 
were elected by acclamation. This motion 
being seconded by Mr. Geo. R. Syfert, of 
Columbus, the Chairman put the motion 
before the Society, and the Officers, Directors, 
and Regional Vice-presidents were elected 
by a unanimous vote. President Wister 
appointed Mr. Lee R. Bonnewitz, Van Wert, 
Ohio, and Mr. Edwin C. Shaw, Akron, Ohio, 
to draft suitable resolutions thanking the 
various organizations which helped to make 
this the best Iris Show ever held in America. 
These organizations were the Columbus 
Horticultural Society, the Columbus Iris 
Society, The Columbus Press, the Manager 
of which offered the Society the use of the 
Oldsmobile Sales Room for the Exhibition. 
The general impression of all who visited 
the Show was that the excellent lighting 
facilities of this sales-room, which had solid 
glass window fronts on both the south and 
east sides of the room, made it ideal for the 
displaying of Irises or other flowers. The 
Columbus Iris Society had provided over one 
thousand beautiful glass vases to use instead 
of the usual milk bottles which had been in 
use in other exhibitions heretofore, and this 
elicited much praise from exhibitors. 
Regional Vice-President, Mrs. Samuel H. 
Taft, of Cincinnati, exhibited three blooms 
of Dominion and several of Miss Sturtevant’s 
seedlings, which were the admiration of all 
visitors. Mrs. J. F. Emigholz, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, exhibited several of Mr. Fryer’s seed 
lings. Pres. Wister had a fine collection of 
the seedlings of Europe’s best hybridizers. 
Mr. Lee R. Bonnewitz exhibited the largest 
collection, showing over two hundred varieties 
of Irises. On Saturday morning, Pres. Wister, 
Mr. B. H. Farr, Mr. C. P. Connell, and 
several other persons, made a pilgrimage to 
the Wing Iris Gardens, Mechanicsburg, Ohio. 
Several hundred visitors inspected the Colum- 
bus Iris Society’s Trial Grounds, where over 
five hundred varieties of Irises were planted 
last fall. This garden is located on the 
grounds of the “Gallery of Fine Arts,” on East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. These Irises 
were all from the Wing Iris Gardens. The 
show attracted visitors from Quebec and 
Ontario, Canada; Indianapolis, Indiana; Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; Erie, Pa.; Cleveland, Toledo, 
Cincinnati, Akron, Dayton, and _ several 
other Ohio cities. 

On Saturday afternoon at four o’clock, 
Prof. A. C. Hoites, of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, delivered a lecture on the Iris. 

The judges of the show were Mr. Bertrand 
H. Farr, Wyomissing, Pa., Mr. F. H. Mead, 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana, and Mr. C. P. Connell, 
Nashville, Tennessee. Mr. Geo. R. Syfert, 
Columbus, Ohio, acted as Recording Secre- 
tary for the Society, and entered all the 
exhibits and verified the awards of the 
judges. Prof. A. C. Hottes had charge of 
the Exhibition. The prize awards in the 
twenty-four classes were as follows: 


CLASS SWEEPSTAKE 


American Iris Society Silver Medal to the Commercial 
Exhibitor making the most Comprehensive yA in 
Any and All Classes.— Awarded to Mr. Lee R. Bonne- 
witz, Van Wert, Ohio. 

Silver oom presented by Mrs. Horatio Gates Lloyd, 
Haverford, Pa., = the geen | making the most com- 

prehensive in any and all classes.—Awarded 
to. Mre. | D. i B. . 3 Bexiey, Columbus, Ohio. 

as —— gut ae (regardless of of 
uality of bloom.—Aw: 
im showing thghest Cincinnati, Ohio. 


we 1 
Collection of Irises—Not Bearded.—\st j. 
Arbuckle; 2nd, Mr. Calvin Lloyd ; ord ue ‘Clay w. 
Roberts. 
CLASS 3 
ic Arrangements of not more than 25 Stalks, 
want or age tee Hardy ez: Pisce. —lst, “Mr. 





W. Thomas; 2nd, Miss Nellie F. Ustick ; 3rd, Mrs. 
Ey ‘Spencer. 
CLASS 4 
Artistic Vase of 10 or more Stalks of One Variety (to 
Sugeest the Effect of a owe Clump).—\st, Mrs. Geo. 
R. Syfert; 2nd, Mrs. W. W. Ritter; 3rd, Mrs. E. J. 


Spencer. 
CLASS 5 
Collection of Varieties Originated in America. (Quality 
Number of Varieties will 5e Considered).—\st, 


Mrs. Samuel H. Taft; 2nd, Mrs. J. F. Emigholz. 
CLASS 7 
Collection of Six Distinct Varieties, Self-Colored. 
(Three Sialks Each).—\st, W. J. Engle & Son; 2nd, 
Mrs. D. A. Filler. 
CLASS & 


Collection of Six Distinct Varieties— Bi-Colors. (Three 
Stalks Each).—1st, W. J. Engle & Son; 2nd, Mrs. D. 


Filler. 
CLASS 9 
Collection of Six Different Varieties-—Blended Tones. 
( Three Staiks Each).—\st, Mrs. D. A. Filier. 
CLASS 10 
Specimen Sialk—Self-Colored.—\st, Mrs. C.O. Tracy; 
2nd, Mrs. Kirkpatrick. 
CLASS 11 
Specimen Stalk—White or Plicata.—\st, Mrs. C. O. 
Tracy ; 2nd, Mrs. Claud Meeker. 
CLASS 12 
Specimen Stalk—Standards Yellow.—1st, Mrs. W. S. 
Pickering ; 2nd, Miss Nellie Ustick. 
CLASS 13 
Specimen Stalk—Amena or Neglecta Type.—\st. Mrs. 
Malcolm McDonald. 
CLASS 14 


Specimen Stalk—Pink or Lilac Tones.—\st, 
Samuel H. Taft; 2nd, Mrs. Kirkpatrick. 


CLASS 15 


Specimen Stalk- Blended Tones.—1st. Mrs. Samuel 
H. Taft; 2nd, Mrs. J. M. Phillips. 


CLASS 16 
Specimen wig hs Any Cpe, Se Mrs. J. F. 


Mrs. 


Emigholz ; 2nd Geo. R. Syfert. 
CLASS 17 
Collection of Fifty Distinct Varieties. (One Stalk 
Each).—\ist, Mrs. D. A. Filler; 2nd, Mr. Lee R. 
Bonnewitz. 


CLASS 18 
Collection of 25 Distinct Varieties (One Stalk 
Each).—\ist, Mr. Geo. R. Syfert; 2nd, Miss Nellie F. 
Ustick. 
CLASS 19 


Collection of Twelve Distinct Varieties. ( Three Stalks 
Each).—\st, Mrs. C. O. Tracy. 


CLASS 20 


istinct Varielies. (Three Stalks 
alzell; 2nd, Mr. Geo. Syfert. 


CLASS 21 


Collection of Six D, 
Each).— 1st, Mrs. R. 


Collection of Twelve Distinct Varieties. (One Stalk 
Each).—\st, Miss Marie Williams. 
CLASS 22 
Collection of Six Distinct Varieties. 


(One Stalk 
Each).—\st, Mrs. Samuel H. Taft; 2nd, Mrs. J. F. 
Emigholz. 
CLASS 23 
Collection of Three Distinct Varieties. (Three Stalks 
Each).—\st, Mrs. W. E. Postle; 2nd, Miss Grace 
Sherman. 
CLASS 24 
Group Exhibit by a Club or Society.—\st, The Colum- 
bus Iris Society. 


Geo. R. SYFERT 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT, ANNUAL 
MEETING, MAY 20, 1921 


Since the annual meeting held in Philadel- 
phia, June 1, 1920, the progress of the Society 
has been steady and gratifying. Of our 460 
1920 members all but 50 have renewed their 
membership for 1921, and new members have 
come in a few at a time until at this date we 
have 34 life members, and annual members 
total 550. 

The tasks of your officers have not been 
easy ones, but the drudgery has been made 
pleasant by the ready spirit of co-operation 
which has been manifested by the members 
everywhere. Apparently a love of the Iris 
breeds a spirit of mutual help that is not 
often met with in other organizations. 

You will hear later the detailed reports of 
the Secretary and Treasurer and the various 
committees, so I will only mention briefly 
the most important work of the past year. 
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Of these, the things that have pleased our 
members the most have been the Bulletins, 
which have been very well received. We 
have ample material on hand to publish 
another Bulletin at once, so that whether we 
do it or not remains a matter of finance. 

The test gardens which were begun a year 
ago, have reported progress, the chief test 
garden at Bronx Park having over 500 named 
varieties of the Iris, most of which have 
been sent in by our members. The garden 
at Bronx Park is in a most conspicuous place 
and should attract a great deal of attention 
in future years. Cornell has also something 
over 500 varieties of the Bearded Iris on 
hand, over half of which were received from 
our members, but we have had great difficulty 
in securing Japanese Irises for the Brooklyn 
test garden, apparently due to the fact that 
most of our members have few Japanese 
Irises which they believe to be true to name. 

Our exhibitions last year were a great 
success and were made possible by our policy 
of giving plants as prizes instead of cash; a 
policy which seems to have been pieasing to 
our members. We have also had great help 
from individuals who have offered cash prizes 
and cups, and it is really to these people that 
the success of our shows has been due, for 
the Society could not offer so many prizes 
without bankrupting itself. 

The other work of the Society has not 
been of such a popular nature but has been 
necessary for future progress. Our check 
list has been rewritten six different times, 
and an abridged edition of it will be pub- 
lished by the American Joint Committee on 
Horticultural Nomenclature, the reprints of 
which we believe wil! be available to members 
of the Society for about 20 or 25 cents each. 
This is a dull piece of work which most of 
our members will not appreciate, but until 
the nomenclature has been systematized, it is 
useless to attempt plant descriptions which 
we are so anxious to publish in the future. 

By another year I hope we will have a good 
library that can be circulated among our 
members and also a good collection of lantern 
slides, for lectures are one of the best means 
of publicity which we have. It has been a 
source of disappointment that more of our 
members have not been willing to give 
lectures before garden clubs, and I hope that 
by another year we shall develop a dozen or 
more speakers who will be available in 
different parts of the country. Your Presi- 
dent has given talks on the Iris in many 
parts of the East and Central West, and Mr. 
Kenning and Mr. Crooks have spoken with 
our slides at Minneapolis and St. Paul, while 
Mr. Mitchell and Mrs. Dean have spoken 
to several garden clubs on the Pacific coast. 

Unfortunately our Secretary, Mr. R. S. 
Sturtevant, has been prevented by illness 
from attending this meeting. His absence, 
however, gives me a better opportunity to 
speak freely about his work than if he were 
present, for the present status of the Secre- 
tary’s office is one which I believe would be 
unsatisiactory to all the members if they 
fully realized its condition. I do not believe 
that a Society of this nature can exist if it 
places such a large amount of work upon its 
Secretary without any compensation. Mr. 
Sturtevant has given freely of his time since 
the Society was organized, sometimes for 
months at a time averaging four or five 
hours a day, and at times when Bulletins and 
other published material are being prepared, 
devoting practically his entire time to the 
Society’s work. Such a condition is not fair 
to him and I do not think fair to the Society, 
and as soon as we are financially ab!e we 
should make an appropriation for clerical 
help so that he could have part time stenog- 
rapher to do this work for him. During his 
illness this winter he has been forced to hire 
a stenographer at his own expense to do the 


work which he was unable to do. In fact, he , 


strongly indicated his desire to resign from 
the position and was only prevented by the 
strong urging of Mr. Presby and myself, 
who told him that the success of the Society 
depended upon him and he must not leave 
us. I am giad to have the opportunity to 
place this matter before you very fully and 
frankly and free from an embarassment 
which might result if Mr. Sturtevant were 
present, and I would be glad to have 
expressions of opinions from the members 
as to what we can do to alleviate the situation. 
I strongly favor an appropriation of $500 a 
year for clerical help for him, just as soon as 
it is felt that we can possibly do it. If the 
continues to grow as it has, it should 
not be very long before the work will demand 
a full time stenographer the year round. ! 
am in a position to know pretty well how 
much work Mr. Sturtevant has had, as I took 
over from him this spring, at the time I urged 
him not to resign, the work of preparing for 
the exhibitions, and I know how very much 
time this alone has taken. I think Mr. 
Presby can also tell you how much work is 
connected with his office, and it is my hope 
that in a few years we will be able to have 
a full time stenographer for the Secretary, 
who shall attend to all clerical details and 
leave him free to do the work of editing and 
organizing, for which he is so wonderfully 
fitted. It would be the greatest calamity if 
Mr. Sturtevant should be compelled to give 
up this work for I know of no one else who 
would undertake it and do it as well as he. 

I have felt, ever since the formation of the 
Society, that the most important work must 
be a negative one of discouraging the intro- 
duction into commerce of mediocre or 
indistinct seedlings. With the number of 
persons at present interested in seedling 
raising, if our standard is not set very high, 
we will be flooded with inferior things. I 
can illustrate the harm that this will do to Iris 

nurserymen by merely stating my own per- 
sonal feeling that I no longer care to buy any 
novelties unless I have seen them, because 
in the past I got so many things which were 
no better than old varieties. As 
soon as more people get this feeling it will be 
severely felt by the nurseries will force 
them to put out only good things which 
everyone will want. Most of the poor things 
which have been sent out in the past have 
been sent out in entire good faith that they 
were superior to existing sorts, for there has 
been no standard collection where a breeder 
could see everything that was to be seen. In 
a year or two this objection will no longer 
exist for our test gardens wili make it possible 
for every breeder to get an authoritative 
opinion upon his own things, and if our 
members will back up the findings of the test 
gardens and purchase things recommended 
by them and refuse to purchase things they 
have not recommended, the condition will 
soon right itself. 

At the organization meeting we expressed 
a belief that this Society would be a boon to 
the amateur by giving him more knowledge 
and pleasure in the Iris; a boon to the 


past 

suggesting ideals for which to strive, as well 
as jn testing out the resulting seedlings in a 
large and varied collection; and a boon to 
the nurserymen in creating a demand for 
Irises and in encouraging the really merito- 
rious novelties while discouraging the intro- 
duction of undesirable things. The work of 
the last sixteen months has been but a small 
beginning of the great work we hope to 
accomplish, but it has been enough to show 
us that we were right in setting forth our 
belief in the value of such an organization. 
I hope this splendid show here today will 
only stimulate us to further endeavor. 


JoHN C. WISTER, Pres’t 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 
Balance from 1920 $ 214.83 
516 Annual Members at $3.00 1548.00 
Dues 1922 (paid in advance) at $3. 0 - 6.00 
Exchange on check 10 
Life Members, Eight at $25 00 - 200.00 
Advertisements Bulletin No. 2 . 145.00 
Advertisements Bulletin No. - - 10.00 
Prize Money (Contributions) - - 55.00 
Interest from bank balances’ - - 438 
Liberty Bond coupons - - 20.16 
Total Receipts - $2203.47 
Less: 
Exchange on Canadian Checks - - 2.12 
$2201.35 
Total Expenditures - - 1438.56 
Balanee $ 762.79 








$1000.00, 4th-4%4 per cent Liberty Bonds 
from Life Members in Treasurer’s hands. 


FRANK H. Pressy, Treas 





KANSAS CITY 


Even with all the drawbacks of a frosty 
spring, which brought the early and late 
Irises into bloom at the same time. Mrs. 
Massey Holmes, President of the Amateur 
Flower Gardeners Association, reports a 
perfect show. The Irises filled the center 
tables in Community Hall and showed up 
splendidly as the visitors looked down upon 
them from the entrance. I hope that I may 
give a more personal report, drawn from my 
correspondence later, but at present must be 
satisfied with the following list of awards 
from the Kansas City Star of May 22 


CLASS LIST AND AWARDS 


A bronze —y to the exhibitor making the most 
comprehensive display in any and CI ne classes— 
Won by Miss Adkisson and Mrs. 

Collection of Irises not Bearded— Ist, | Miss Adkisson 
and Mrs. Morrin ; Lo Mr. and Mrs. Stuart Perkins; 
3rd, Mrs. A. C. Stuhl 

Artistic vase of ten or more stalks of ous variety— 
lst, Mrs. Charles Peake; 2nd, Ln Adkisson and 


Irises raised from seed by the exhibitor, but not 
introduced to commerce—Ist, raid John Aldrich ; 
2nd, Mrs. Aldrich ; 3rd, Mrs. Aldrich 

Collection of six distinct varieties, self-colored—!st, 
Miss Adkisson and Mrs. Morrin; 2nd, Mrs. Massey 
Holmes ; 3rd, Mrs. Kelley and Miss Harrah. 

Collection of six distinct varieties, bi-colors—Ist, 
—- Adkisson and Mrs. Morrin; 2nd, Mrs. Massey 


Specimen stalk—Mrs. “ugh Miller; 2nd, Mr. and 
Mrs. Stuart Perkins; 3rd, Mrs. Massey Holmes. 

Collection of twenty- five distinct varieties—Miss 
Adkisson and Mrs. Morrin; 2nd, Mrs. Bacheller ; 
3rd, Mrs. Massey Holmes. 

Collection of six distinct varieties—Ist, Mr. and 

R. D. Soe; 2nd, Mrs. A. C. Stuhi; 3rd, 
Mr ‘and Mrs. W. C. Berkemeyer. 

Collection of six distinct varieties—Ist, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. C. Berkemeyer; 2nd, Miss Adkisson and 
Mrs. Morrin . 

Collection ‘of three distinct varieties—1st, Mrs. 

R. Rheiner; 2nd, Mr. and Mrs. Stuart Perkins; ice 
Mrs. I. N. Barr. 


Display of named varieties for members of The 
American Iris Society—Ist. Miss Adkisson and Mrs. 
Morrin; 2nd, Walter Timmerman; 3rd, Mrs. A. S. 

a. 





RICHMOND, VA. 


With the Iris as the official flower of the 
city, the Flower Festival sponsored by the 
James River Garden Club, met with a brilliant 
success, and though the Irises were but 
part of the entertainment, they held their 
own, and it is greatly to the credit of the 
exhibitors that Iris blooms from cold storage 
should have been used to such effect. 

The A. I. S. Bronze Medal was won by 
Mrs. Wm. Northrop with the “most merito- 
rious” exhibit. Mrs. Thomas S. Wheelwright 
won a first with the most artistic arrange- 
ment of Irises, and Miss Mary Warwick, 
Mrs. Witherspoon, Mrs. Wm. Northrop, Mrs. 
George Cole Scott and Mrs. J. E. Cox were 
all winners in other classes. 

The three-day Festival was held for the 
benefit of state horticultural interests, and 
with music and tea and dancing in rooms 
bowered with Roses and Rhododendrons, 
fragrant with Peonies, with views of miniature 
rock and water gardens, there should be no 
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surprise if a flower show becomes an annual 
affair in Richmond. We should thank Mrs. 
Wheelwright for the opportunity to cooperate, 
for, as President of the James River Garden 
Club and as a charter member of our own 
society, the success was due to her initiative. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Annual Exhibition held by the Takoma 
Horticultural Club, in cooperation with the 
A. I. S., was larger and better than ever 
before, which follows the usual Takoma 
custom of some ten years, and the varieties 
shown were also of a higher standard. Especial 
interest centered about the many splendid 
showings of Lent A. Williamson. Mrs. John 
Love, of Ridervrood, Md., captured all the 
prizes in the class for novelties with Lord of 
June, Lent A. Williamson and Crusader. Mr. 
Skeel’s exhibit included, among others, Nine 
Wells, Queen Caterina, Koya, Lohengrin, 
Oriflamme, Lent A., Ma Mie, Caterina, and 
Rhein Nixe ; Dr. Shoemaker’s Alcazar, pallida 
Dalmatica, and Lent A., and Mr. Bishop’s 
Merlin. Varieties like Dawn, Arnols, Anna 
Farr, Parc de Neuilly, Monsignor, Red Cloud 
and Parisiana had many admirers. 

A new seedling from Mr. H. P. Simpson, 
unnamed as yet, caused considerable com- 
ment. It was the only entry in the seedling 
class, and its large size and clear coloring 
were doubly attractive. Mr. Morrison’s 
superb seedlings were wonders, but not entered 
for competition, and his exhibit of Vilmorin’s 
Medrano wes probably the first time it was 
shown in this country. 

As an innovation this show was staged on 
a low six-inch platform which brought the 
flowers to the level that we are familiar with 
in the garden. This proved unusually attrac- 
tive and even with a large attendance, prac- 
tical as well. As the show was relatively a 
small one, the tables were pushed together 
to leave the center of the room open. Covered 
with dark green cloth and divided through 


the center by a loose hedge of blooming 
Philadelphus, Columbine, and Forsythia 
branches, the whole effect was most gar- 
denesque. The one objection to this low 
staging of the flowers is the difficulty of 
reading the labels, but the idea is one well 
worth copying, both from the point of view 
of expense and beauty. 





BOSTON 


At the exhibition on May 28, Miss Sturte- 
vant, of The Glen Road Iris Gardens, was 
first, and Mr. Geo. N. Smith second, and in 
the following week she was awarded the A. 
I. S. Bronze Medal for her collection of 
twenty-four varieties, three stalks of each, 
and received First Class Certificates of Merit 
from the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
on Milky Way, a large white seedling with 
flaring falls marked with rough gray-lavender 
reticulations at the haft. A seedling of Mr. 
William Mohr’s in her exhibit also received 
a Certificate, but is as yet unnamed. 

The Silver Cup, presented by Miss Marion 
Case in behalf of the A. I. S., was awarded 
for the year to Mrs. Homer Gage (gardener 
Mr. E. L. Jenkins) for the best showing of 
any variety. Iristhorpe was also second in 
the twelve class, though the first went to 
Mrs. C. W. Willis, another of our enthusiastic 
members. T. C. Thurlow, J. K. Alexander, 
and Geo. N. Smith all made creditable show- 
ings of many varieties, and Mr. Chase’s 
Lord of June came in for much notice. Mr. 
E. M. Dumphe received an Honorable 
Mention from the Massachusetts Society for 
a pallida seedling, Frzncis Bennett, a deep 
Iris-pink after the styie of Farr’s Pauline. 

Although there were but four classes 
included in the two exhibitions to interest 
Iris fans, about five thousand people saw 
some of the finest Irises, things like Mme. de 
Gaudichau, Kynsna, Shekinah, Sindjkhat, 
Queen Caterina, Caterina, Neptune, Lord of 
June, Wild Rose, and Mercedes, as well as 
perhaps a hundred of the older varieties. 


LOUISVILLE, KY., AND OTHERS 


This exhibition was held in the Liberty 
Insurance Bank, with Mr. Fred D. Diehl in 
charge, and I fear that my report thereof 
will seem most inadequate. The A. L. S. 
Bronze Medal was awarded as a Sweepstake 
to Mrs. Temple Bodley, who staged a fine 
collection of seedlings, many of which 
as individuals received awards. ha 

Owing to the poor season the exhibition at 
Des Moines was given up and as yet I have 
received no information concerning those at 
Flushing, N. Y., Nashville, Tenn., or Belvi- 
dere, Ill. 





REGISTRATION 
Baldur. A large, velvety purple bi-color. B. Y. 
Moree. A red-toned Shelford Chieftain. B. Y. 
Morrison 


Damozel. A pink plicata of Parisiana markings. 


._¥. Morrison. - 
© Doae Tall, large, red-violet bi-color. B. Y. 
Morrison. ; 
is Khan. leg. ye bi-color, unusual sub- 
d color. Grace Sturtevant. 
storia. A rich, blended bi-color with golden heart. 


. Y. Morrison. j 
. Joya. La e dark blue-purple self of Oriflamme type. 
B. Y. Morrison. . : 

Illusion. Low veined self of light rose. Grace 

it. 
StMfilky Way. A milky white F.C.C. M.H.S. 
it. 

wy Very large, tall, deep dull lavender. B. 
be wLerse Iris-pink of Oriflamme type. Grace 
Sturtevant. 


le Lace. Tall blue-purple, conspicuously veined 

nm white at haft. re 
re Warrior. A clear colored Alcazar with bronzy 
center. Grace Sturtevant. 


Grace Sturtevant. 





CORRECTION 


An error is noted in the report of Test 
Gardens or page 111 of the June issue. The 
address of the Brooklyn Botanical Gardens 
was given as Bronx Park, N. Y.. whereas it 
should have been Brooklyn, N. Y. Hope 
this has not confused any of our members. 


R. S. STURTEVANT, Sec’y 
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Indianapolis Iris Exhibit 

During the week of May 16 to 21, 
a collection of Irises was displayed in 
the beautiful delivery room of the 
Central Public Library az the three 
Indianapolis members of The American 
Iris Society and several other gardeners. 
This exhibit, comprising approximately 
fifty varieties, el the delighted 
and enthusiastic comment of all those 
who saw it. Groups of interested 
visitors were to be seen enjoying the 
Irises at all the times they were on 
display, and quite frequently enthusi- 
astic gardeners were seen taking notes 
on the various varieties and discussing 
their merits. It is evident that this 
display added a number to the growing 
rank of Iris lovers. Plans for a local 
Iris Club are now in progress. ' 


B. E.R. 
Irises in California 
The merits of Irises, when grown in 
sufficient variety, are not yet well 
understood by lovers of the more 
common garden flowers. In fact, a 
short blooming season is sometimes 
urged as a reason for not planting 


them more abundantly in the home 
gardens. 

Whatever may be conditions in other 
states that interfere with a long season 
for Irises, they do not apply to Cali- 
fornia, for the season which is closing 
at this writing, June 4, has continued 
from November 15, 1920, when the first 
Stylosa blooms + ea just think of 
Irises in the garden more than half the 
year! 

At a recent show a dozen varieties of 
the later blooming kinds added rauch 
to the life and color of the exhibit. 

Our Flower Club, which has now 
passed the 600 mark on the way toward 
“a thousand members when Dafiodils 
bloom again,” is keeping tab of flower 
varieties as never before, taking into 
consideration their adaptability for 
home gardens, for home use when cut, 
and lasting qualities when sent to 
hospitals or to friends who are ill. 

The Irises, some of the newer single 
Roses, Tausendschon Roses, Amaryllis, 
Hippeastrum, Transvaal Daisies, and 
Gladioli, are among the most lasting 
and satisfactory show flowers. 

Among the late Irises that are just 
now going out are Capi. Plume, Dr. 
Bernice, Fro, Grande, Jacquesiana, 
Kxnderd, Larisiana, Mary Garden, Mrs. 
Fryer, R. C. Rose, Ungarica, Victorine. 
Pallida Dalmatica, P. Speciosa, Cater- 


ina, Othello, Perfection, Monsignor, 
Lohengrin, Queen of May, Prosper 
Laugier, and Duchesse de Galles were 
finished about ten days ago. 


I do not agree with the theory that 
has been advanced by some, that Irises 
need a long, dormant season and a 
thorough baking to fit them for their 
next blooming season. On the contrary, 
I would prefer that there should always 
be enough moisture in the ground to 
support a lively, green foliage through- 
out the summer months. 

Neither is it necessary even to allow 
Iris stock to approach a dormant state 
before dividing for home planting or 
shipping anywhere in the United States. 

New plantations may, in fact, be 
made in June and every month there- 
after until the fiower stalks appear, 
when it does seem too bad to interfere 
with their perfect development, 
although transplanting them need not 
be followed by any loss. 

HORACE G. KEESLING, President 
Santa Clara County 
Flower Lovers’ Club 








One of the most experienced orig- 
inators and growers of Irisesin this 
country says that Irises may be suc- 
cessfully transplanted any month in 
the year. 
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[Written expressly for The Flower Grower) 


Word Movie of Two 
July 4ths 


4 O'CLOCK A. M. JULY 4th 
IN THE 70’s 


Bang! (Interval). Bang! 
(Interval). Bang! Little 
towheaded girl greatly 
frightened, jumps out of 
bed. Suddenly remembers 
day. Claps hands gleefully. 
Father explains “ Bangs” 
are reports of gun used by old soldier 
neighbor celebrating Independence 
Day. Gives daughter bunches small 
firecrackers and packages torpedoes. 
Breakfast over, father aids daughter 
shoot firecrackers, placing each one on 
large flat stone, cautioning daughter 
on danger of fire. Daughter screams 
as shepherd pup picks up lighted 
cracker. Pup drops it quickly upon 
explosion. Does not pick up next one. 
Mother plays stirring marches on piano, 
sings patriotic song, “No Flag but the 
Old Flag.” All get ready to go to picnic. 
Daughter dons brand new white dress, 
pale blue sash and hair ribbon. Steals 
away to see flowers before leaving. 
Admires and smells Candidum Lilies, 

ets pollen on face, hands and dress. 

tops to imprison bee in blossom of 

single Hollyhock. Bee large, protests 
vigorously, makes escape. Exciting 
moment. 

Spirited horse of Morgan descent, 
hitched to covered buggy, scowlingly 
and impatiently awaits the family. 
Mother discovers pollen on daughter’s 
face, commands her to look at reflection 
in mirror and see dirt on face, hands 
and dress. Daughter in tears, says it’s 
nice stuff in flowers. Didn’t know it 





‘ would comeoff. Mother scrubs daugh- 


ter’s face and hands, looks at dress 
sharply. Father helping daughter into 
carriage whispers: ‘‘ Never mind dress. 
It’s all right, looks fine.” Horse nerv- 
ous at firing of anvil at “The Cor- 
ners,” makes good speed. Mother 
alarmed, fears runaway. Father laughs, 
says horse is playing colt. Cross rail- 
road, father stops horse so daughter 
can watch passenger train. 

Reach picnic grounds on shore of 
Lake Erie. Daughter finds girl friends. 
Al! have torpedoes which they throw 
against stones to hear them explode. 
Picnic dinner. Lemonade, never heard 
of soft drinks or ice cream. Daughter 
fascinated by beautiful blue water. 
Rides in row boat. Sun hot, face 
badly sunburned. Homeward bound. 

Supper of extra good home-made 
bread and rich milk. Bedtime, Mother 
dips spoonful thick cream from pan 
milk and rubs on daughter’s face to 
prevent skin from peeling. Daughter 


hates it butsubmits. Tumblessleepily 


into bed. Happy girlish dreams. Ah, 
me! 
a ok ok ok 1K 
JULY 4, 1921—CANNON FIRING AT 


SUNRISE 
Man, wife and guests have pleasant 
after-breakfast visit on porch. Wife 
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slips away to see flower 
pets. Myriophyllum Lilies 
damaged by early frosts 
show no bloom. Disap- 
inting. Thinks of child- 
ood days and beautiful 
Candidum Lilies, of getting 
7 on nose, of parents 
ongatrest. Sighs. Passes 
on toGladiolus plot. Strong, 
thrifty growth delights eye. 
Flowers will soon a a 
Bulblets wonderful. Looks at Skinner 
Irrigation outfit with much satisfac- 
tion and thankfulness. Blushes be- 
cause did not install one years ago. 
Husband enters garage, backs out 
machine and looks at tires. Opens 
hood, inspects engine. Everything all 
right. Discovers wife in Gladiolus 
——. Says something under breath. 
unds like, “‘ Darn Flowers ’Il make 
us late.” Makes great noise with 
engine. Wife recognizes warning to 
hurry. Smiles sweetly, disappears in 
house. Reappears very soon, ready 
at same time husband. They put pic- 
nic dinner in machine. Husband locks 


door. Wife cails, “Don’t forget tea 
jug.” Guest admires quaint ive: 
“Yes, we prefer it to thermos. Have 


carried it thirty years.” 

Husband starts machine but halts at 
curbing. Constant stream of passing 
machines. Awaits safe opportunity to 
get into street. 

Watch de. Listen to able speech. 
Consider it wonderful lesson in patriot- 
ism and Americanism. Realize and 
appreciate = of day more 
than ever. ish cannon firecrackers 
had never been made. Tell guests of 
nice quiet place with woods either side 
where can go and enjoy seclusion. 
Arrive. Find hundreds of others enjoy- 
ing seclusicn (?). 

Decide to drive to own farm and 
= in own woods. Guests rave over 

uty spot. All hungry and enjoy 
dinner. Time flies. Guests must meet 
train. Reluctant parting. Promise of 
future visits. 

Home again. July 4th over. Looks 
forward to fall planting of flowers. 
Thinks of Peonies. Recollects how 
people fairly begged for them on Me- 
morial Day, regardless of price. Little 
boy asked: “Can’t you make them 
bloom ?” Remembers how Peony Gen- 
eral Bertrand responded to warm water 
treatment and came into bloom quickly. 
Grand variety for such work. Wonders 
why more people do not have their 
own Peonies when so easy to grow and 
suitable for all occasions. 

Thinks of varieties of great beauty 
not found in average garden because 
of their scarcity, but knows they are 
being propagated as fast as possible 
and should kept in mind for al- 
though more expensive they are well 
worth their price and should be in 
every collection. Thinks most people 
have what they really want. With 
some it is expensive wearing apparel, 
with others it’s beautiful flowers. 


-. loch, Chestine Gowdy, 
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Among these choice ones are Therese, 
Henry Avery, Mary Brand, Martha Bul- 
Old _ Silvertip, 
Monsieur Martin Cahuzac, Le Cygne. 
They’ll all be in the average garden 
ere long for people are fast learning 
the value of beautiful flowers. 

She thinks of some of the very new 
ones that are beyond the average 
pocket book, at least for some time: 
President Wilson, President Harding. 
Pauses, for a new thought has come to 
her. One surely should be named 
“Ohio,” the mother of presidents. 

There’s the wonderful and priceless 
new Yellow. A hybrid, the result of a 
cross of Tree Peony and Chinensis type. 
Large double full bloom of deep yellow 
with reddish markings in center. The 
shading enhances its beauty by giving 
even greater depth to the bloom. 
Foliage resembles that of Tree Peony. 
The stem supporting the flower is weak, 
and it modestly droops its beautiful 
head, blushing among strangers in this 
country, for we understand it to be of 
foreign birth. 

Again thinks of flower lovers who 
yearly purchase Peony blooms but 
have no roots of their own. Decides 
to make list of twelve good varieties, 
all different, all beautiful, of which one 
root each of any four can be purchased 
for the price = to florist for one 
dozen blooms. Why not have hundreds 
of blooms instead of a dozen? 


LIST 


Alexander Dumas 

Couronne d’Or 

Edulis Superba 

Festiva Maxima—(Almost as beau- 
tiful as $20 to $40 ones) 

General Bertrand 


Alba Sulfurea 
Clock strikes ten. 
list next morning. 


Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN 


Decides to finish 


American Gladiolus Society 
Prize Schedule 


The complete prize list to be given 
for the display of Gladiolus bloom at 
the next annual show in St. Thomas, 
Ont., on August 24 and 25, will be pub- 
lished in the August issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER. While the donations 
are, as yet, very incomplete, for the 
reason that those who have usually 
supported the prize list have not as yet 
had time to act on the recent request 
which has been sent out, sufficient 
offers have already come in to indicate 
that the prize list at the St. Thomas 
show will be one of the most complete 
and comprehensive ever offered. 

In addition to the nee open class, 
which can be competed for by both the 
professional and the non-commercial 
growers, there will be a new class estab- 
lished for the beginner or novice 
amateur. Exhibitors sae nee in the 
open and the non-commercial classes 
cannot compete in the novice class. 
This is especially to encourage the new 
beginner. 
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Everlasting Flowers—-(Immortelles) 


Nay, cheer up, sister, life is not quite 

over, even if the year has done with corn 

and clover. with fiowers and leaves; besic’es 

in fact it’s true some leaves remain and some 

flowers too for me and you. 

—Christina G. Rossetti 

Many years ago Everlasting Flowers 
were held in high favor; no garden in 
our grandmother’s day but had its bed 
of Strawflowers. For awhile their fa- 
vor decreased and they seemed almost 
forgotten. In the last few years, how- 
ever, interest has revived and questions 
are being asked constantly as to the 
kind of seeds to plant, care and culture 
of plants, and directions sought for 
the 7 and curing process to pre- 
pare the Strawflowers for winter bou- 
quets and decorations, for which they 
are now so popular. 

Strawflowers, or Everlasting Flow- 
ers, are among the most interesting of 
the garden flowers, and the reason 
there are not more of them grown 
successfully in the flower gardens is 
because their culture is so little under- 
stood. They should be divided into 
three classes : 

Ist. All those annuals listed in the 
seed —_ as Everlasting Flowers 
or under their own proper names as 
Acroclinium, Ammobium, Gomphrena 
or Globe Amaranth, Helichrysum, 
Rhodanthe, and Xeranthemum; this 
class must have fresh seeds purchased 
each year, as they live and flower but 
one season. 

2nd. All perennial Everlastings such 
as the Statice Latifolia and Physalis 
Franchéti, or Chinese Lantern plant; 
these live on from year to year in any 
garden when once they are well estab- 
lished. 

3rd. Any other annual or perennial 
flower grown in the garden not listed in 
the catalogues as an Everlasting but 
which can be used for that purpose 
when dried and cured. Under this class 
are the annual Statices, Gypsophila, 
and ornamental Grasses. 

The Acroclinium is one of the dain- 
tiest of the Everlastings, growing from 
twelve to fifteen inches high in the 
climate around Chicago, but growing 
from two to three feet in California. 
The plants bear pink and white daisy- 
like flowers with yellow centers, bloom- 
ing throughout the summer and until 
frost in theautumn. Plant seedsin the 
open ground as early as possible in the 
spring. Either thin the plants in the 
row to a distance of eight or ten inches 
apart or transplant the same distance 
apart wherever they are to grow. 

‘« For drying, the flowers must be 
pens the first day they open, the 
leaves ee from the stems, and 
hung up, heads down todry. An at- 
tic or a closet are ideal places for dry- 
ing Strawflowers. If a rubber band is 
used to confine the stems for drying, 
the bunches will be held firmly to- 
gether during the drying process. The 
stems of Strawflowers are fresh and 
green when gathered, and as the curing 
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takes place and the stems lose their 
succulency they decrease in size. ‘The 
tightening of the rubber band pre- 
vents the bunches faliing apart as they 
sometimes do when tied with string. 

Though the Ammobium is next in 
alphabetical order in the catalogues of 
the annual Strawflowers, it is not well 
known and indeed few seedsmen seem 
to list*this particular Everlasting. The 
flowers of the Ammobium are small 
and white, the stem stiff and square; 
if one can procure the seeds, Ammo- 
biums are well worth the growing. 
Plant like any other annual flower. 

Gomphrena, Globe Amaranth, or 
“Batchelor’s Buttons” as they are 
commonly called, have flowers of rose, 
royal purple, and white, which resem- 
ble clover blossoms. The plants have 
a rather coarse foliage and heavy stems 
usually a dark red. They grow about 
yo inches to two feet in height. 
The Gomphrenas bloom continual! 
throughout the summer and are am. ad- 
dition to any flower garden. Plant 
seeds in a greenhouse or hotbed the 
last of March if possible, and trans- 
plant to the open ground as soon as all 
danger of frost is over. Thelittle plants 
should be about eight inches apart. 
The flowers of the Gomphrena should 
not be picked until fully matured ; the 
leaves should be stripped from the 
stems before they are hung up to dry. 

The Helichrysum is undoubtedly the 
most popular of the Everlasting Flow- 
ers. The !arge showy blossoms, like a 
double Rose, are exceedingly brilliant 
in. colors of dark red, yellow, brown, 
pink, white and rose. Seeds of Heli- 
chrysums can be sown in window 
boxes, hotbeds or greenhouse the latter 
part of March, or in the open ground 
the first week of May. When trans- 
planting, the plants should be ten to 
twelve inches apart to give plenty of 
room to develop. Plants raised in- 
doors and transplanted to the open 
garden about May 18 to 30 will bear 
their first flowers by July 15 and will 
continue until frost. lants raised 
from seeds planted in the open ground 
will usually have flowers ready to cut 
by the first week of August. The 

elichrysums should be picked with 
long stems and before the flowers are 
fully opened. If left toolong the petals 
of the flowers turn back, exposing the 
large centers, and the flowers are not 
so artistic. Strip the foliage from the 
stems of Helichrysums and hang in a 
dry place until cured. Twelve to 
twenty may be placed in each bunch 
and confined with a rubber band. 

The Rhodanthe, or Swan River Daisy, 
is an exceedingly dainty little Ever- 
lasting of pink and white. The cli- 
mate of Chicago is too severe for 
growing Rhodanthes luxuriantly, as 
they must have a warm sheltered 
situation. It is useless to plant the 
seeds in open ground, but if sown in- 
doors and transplanted to the open 





ground after the weather has become 
warm and bright, one may be assured 
of a fine crop of blossoms. Rhodanthes 
succeed well as house plants; sow in 
five or six-inch pots and thin to ten 
plants. The Rhodanthe is largely 
— in England for the London 
ovent Garden Market. 

Xeranthemums are of the easiest 
culture; the s germinate freely 
and the plants transplant well. The 
flowers are lavender, pink and white, 
the foliage being a light silvery green. 
There are both single and double va- 
rieties. 

To the second class of Everlasting 
Flowers belong two perennials, the 
Statice Latifolia, or Sea Lavender, with 
its large, green, glossy, leathery 
leaves lying close to the ground, and 
the Physalis Franchéti (or Chinese 
Lantern plant), that rover of the gar- 
den. The Statice Latifolia has a flower 
stalk which rises upright from its bed 
of leaves and the tiny flowers open 
mist-like. When dried the flowers are 
used with the annual Everlastings to 
give the lightness and airiness to bou- 
quets, greatly increasing their beauty. 
Statice Latifolia can be grown from 
seeds or the plants purchased from 
most of the seedsmen. The plants do 
not bloom until the second year. It 
is perfectly hardy in the climate around 
Chicago. It is best to plant it in the 
hardy border where it can be grown 
with other perennials. The large leaves 
form a ground-covering for Tulips in 
early spring ; later, Scabiosa, Salpigio- 
sis, or Ten Weeks’ Stocks grown 
among the Statice will make an effec- 
tive spot in the-hardy border. Plants 
of Statice should be set one foot apart. 

Physalis Franchéti, or Chinese Lan- 
tern plant, a member of the Ground 
Cherry family, may be grown from 
seeds or from underground shoots, 
which may be dug up, divided and 
transplanted in early spring. The 
creeping root system makes it a rather 
undesirable citizen in any garden, as 
the plant is likely to get beyond con- 
trol and come up all over the garden. 
The plants are not attractive and the 
flowers, small and insignificant, are 
concealed beneath the leaves. In the 
autumn the unique seed pods of the 
Physalis ripen and become a bright 
orange-red color, and can be gathered 
and used with Everlastings or alone in 
a tan pottery jug for a winter decora- 
tion. 

The third class composes a group of 
plants either annual or perennial, 
which, when dried or cured, can be 
used either as Everlasting flowers or 
to combine with them. By far the 
most interesting of this group are the 
annual Statices appearing in the seed 
catalogues that list them under their 
proper names and colors thus: Statice 

inensis, yellow: Statice Suworowi, 
rose. (Boddington’s and Maurice Fuld’s, 
1921, are the only catalogues I have 
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found listing seeds of this Statice; 
Maurice Fuld, New York City, lists a 
canary yeilow, a blue, an alba, and 
rosea). 

Seeds of the annual Statice should 
be sown very early in a greenhouse, 
hotbed, or in window boxes to get the 
full benefit of their blooming season. 
Often plants from seeds sown in the 
open ground do not mature early 
enough to bloom. Annual Statice is a 
very interesting-looking plant ; heavily 
notched leaves in large rosettes lie close 
to the ground, and the flowers are 
borne on tall sturdy stalks two feet in 
height. This Statice is grown exten- 
sively in California where the plants 
are large and strong and yield an 
abundance of flowers. The bright gay 
colors of annual Statice make it an 
attractive addition to any bouquet of 
Strawflowers. The flowers should be 
cut and dried as any other Ever- 
lasting. 

The Gypsophila Paniculata may also 
be classed as an Everlasting, as the 
blossoms of this misty wraith-like 
perennial are an addition to any bouquet 
of Strawflowers. After enjoying the 
delicate beauty of the Gypsophila in the 
hardy border of the garden, where it 
acts as a ground-cover and setting for 
taller growing 5 pate, the stalks may 
be cut and dried for use among Straw- 
flowers later. Gypsophila is easily 
grown from seeds, the plants blooming 
the first year. 

It does not seem fitting to write an 
article on Everlastings without giving 
the names and cultural directions for a 
few of the ornamental Grasses which 
are such an important part of a bouquet 
of Strawflowers. 

Some of the ornamental Grasses are 
quite easy to grow, and results are 
entirely satisfactory, providing one 
knows what kind of seeds to try, and 
how to cure the various varieties. One 
of the prettiest and daintiest_of the 
Grasses is the Briza Maxima or Quaking 
Oats. Purchase seeds from any seed 
house listing this Grass and sow in the 
open garden as early as the ground 
can be worked (about May Ist in the 
latitude of Chicago). Scatter the seeds 
as much as possible in the three-inch 
trench, thus forestalling the necessity 
of thinning them. Quaking Oats grow 
ten to twelve inches high and will bloom 
all summer. The heads should be 
gathered while still green and hung up 
to ripen. 

Hordeum Jubatum, or Squirrel Tail 
Grass, a wild variety of Barley, is a 
biennial Grass recommended for winter 
bouquets. This can be found growing 
in the prairies and waste ground 
throughout the Middle West where 
it becomes a troublesome weed. The 
Spike Grass, or Uniola Latifolia, as you 
will find it listed, is a perennial. his 
Grass can be grown in the hardy border, 
where it can be used as a background 
for lower growing plants. 

Another ornamental Grass is the 
Tricholena Rosea, the plumes being 
pinkish in color. 

Many of the wild grasses found 

owing by the roadsides or in the 
fields can be transplanted to the garden, 
or the seeds gathered and sown in the 
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cultivated garden. Avoid Grasses for 
winter decorations indoors that shed 
seed pods or blades, as they will prove 
a constant source of annoyance to the 
housekeeper and lose much of their 
attractiveness in this way. 

Culture of all the Everlastings just 
mentioned are much the same as any 
other of the summer flowering annuals. 

To prepare the seed bed have the 
ground either spaded or plowed as early 
as possible in the spring, and on the 
day the seeds are to be planted, dig up 
the soil afresh and rake until thoroughly 
pulverized. 

When sowing seeds make drills with 
flat bottoms three inches wide and 
scatter seeds over the surface. Seeds 
sowed in this way have room to develop, 
not being huddled together as they are 
in a V-shaped furrow. 





Some Strawflowers are quite lar,e and showy, 
as this photograph indicates. 


Have a board six inches wide and 
twelve feet long beside the row when 
planting seeds; it will serve as a path 
to walk upon while planting the seeds 
and a marker for rows as well. When 
the row is planted and covered, turn 
the board >ver three times to mark the 
next row. Rows will be just eighteen 
inches apart. 

One must use the greatest precaution 
and not cover tiny seeds too deep. 
Cover seeds by sprinkling loose fine 
earth over them with the hand, firmin 
the ground over the covered row with 
a narrow flat board. 

The seeds of all the Everlastings, 
except the Rhodanthes, can be sown in 
the open ground, usually about the 
first week in May, and can be trans- 
planted as soon as they are three or 
four inches high. 

The plants should be ten to twelve 
inches apart and should be planted in 
rows whenever possible, to facilitate 
culture. 

If one desires, however, Everlastings 
can be grown in flower beds or in the 
hardy border of a garden. 

The early morning or late afternoon 
is the best time for transplanting seed- 
lings or plants. Work the soil up 
carefully, and with a trowel dig a hole 
the full depth of the plant’s roots, place 
the plant in the hole, fill the hole full 
of dry earth, pour in enough water to 
soak thoroughly, and fill up with dry 
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earth, firmly poseting it around the 
plant. The plant will not wilt, owing 


. to the fact that there is no moisture on 


the surface of the ground for the sun 
to bake, and evaporation cannot take 
place so a. Tiny plants trans- 
planted in this way are never protected 
from the sun unless the transplanting 
has been done late in the summer and 
the sun has reached its most intense 
heat. If plants have been transplanted 
into rows in the garden and you desire 
to protect them from the sun’s rays, a 
board six inches wide and twelve feet 
long supported at each end by a fiveor 
six-inch flower pot may be placed 
directly over the newly transplanted 
plants. 

The annual Strawflowers will grow 
in any ordinary garden soil and with- 
stand a drought well. They will, how- 
ever, respond to good treatment in the 
way of fertilizer, such as a little bone 
meal around each plant directly they 
are established, and a thorough soaking 
= the hose during a prolonged dry 
spell. 


Protecting the Wild Fiowers 


The legislature,of Rhode Island is asked 
to afford protection for ten species of wild 
flowers which are in danger of becoming 
extinct in that state. The ten favored 
flowers are Rhodora, Adder’s Tongue, Fringed 
Gentian, Sabbatia, Pitcher-Plant, Bloodroot, 
Hepatica, Cardinal Flower, Trailing Arbutus, 
and Flowering Dogwood. Hereabouts we do 
not have Rhodora or Sabbatia, and the He- 
patica, Bloodroot and Adder’s Tongue seem 
competent to survive the onslaught of vandal- 
ism. In northern Ohio the Fringed Gentian, 
Trailing Arbutus and Cardinal Flower are 
undoubtedly vanishing, while the Flowering 
Dogwood cannot indefinitely endure the 
persecution to which it is being subjected. 
The Pitcher Plant is rare, but it may survive 
| its haunts are remote and hard to 

nd. 

Whether or not Rhode Island enacts a 
wild flower protection law, the efforts of its 
proponents are commendable. They indicate 
a growing interest in the conservation of 
natural resourees which have an esthetic 
rather than a practical value. The birds are 
protected because scientists have proved 
that they are very useful allies of mankind. 
No such argument can be advanced in behalf 
of the wild flowers. They are of no “use.” 
They make the world beautiful, but they do 
not add to the world’s wealth. A few years 
ago an attempt to give wild flowers legal 
protection would have been hailed with 
universal derision. Now there are many 
societies that are devoting their energies to 
wild flower protection, and the sentiment 
hostile to vandalism is constantly becoming 
stronger.—Cleveland Plain Dealer 


The long continued spring drought 
with comparatively mild weather, 
which we have experienced in North- 
ern New York during April and May, 
and which has been extended into June, 
calls to mind the desirability of flowers 
requiring little moisture. Such flow- 
ers grow in arid climates and for the 
most part where the temperature is 
high, and many of them would not be 
adapted to our northern conditions, but 
there are many arid places in the 
North Temperate Zone where interest- 
ing and beautiful flowers may be found, 
and these may be brought under culti- 
vation. 
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Editorial Notes 


The subject of Garden Pests was 
taken up at the June 6th meeting of 
the Garden Club. There was a general 
interchange of experiences by the 
members present. 


Who can tell us why e Jimmie Wren” 
has changed his song? For a couple 
of weeks after his arrival he sang as 
usual. Then for awhile we did not 
hear him but noticed unfamiliar bird 
notes and wondered greatly from what 
little throat they came. A close watch 
was kept and gradually our suspicions 
were aroused and finally proved true 
when Jimmie was caught in the very 
act of pouring forth a strange song. 
He began “scraping his throat” two or 
three times, as though he were hoarse, 
and then launched out into a song 
much inferior to his usual one. He 
seems to prefer it, however. 





The cherries are at least three weeks 
earlier than usual this year, but the 
young Robins are even more so, and 
busily at work stripping the trees. For 
the last four years the owners have had 
just two pies as the total return from 
two trees loaded with cherries which 
are devoured before they are hardly 
yellow, to say nothing of red, by 
“freckle-breasted” Robins who seem 
never to have heard of the dangers of 
unripe fruit. They also utterly disregard 
the perils of bathing directly after eat- 
ing. Any hour of the day one or morecan 
be seen splashing away and having a 
fine time. Surely each one takes more 
than one bath a day. It would be 
interesting to know just how many. 





One of the greatest garden losses 
experienced in Utica is the nearly 
wholesale winter-killing of the Fall 
Anemones, the most beautiful of all 
late flowers. There is at last a ray of 
hope, however. After watching for 


two months the apparently dead stalks 
and roots for a sign of life, and reaching 
the giving-up point, a tiny leaf was 
discovered June 6th. Others are 
reporting like happy discoveries. 
Moral—Do not be in a hurry to dig 
up “ dead perennials” after their winter 
sleep, even if they do seem to disregard 
the call of Spring to wake up and grow. 





Do birds have bad dreams or do they 
“talk” in their sleep? One evening, 
a few weeks ago, we were in the sitting 
room reading, when our attention was 
attracted by the notes of a chipping 
Sparrow. Not at all sleepy sounding, 
either, but loud and clear, (the windows 
were closed, too). A glance at the 
clock showed the hour to be just ten, 
long past bird bed-time. Once since 
the same notes have been heard after 
the writer had retired. 





(Received just too late for publication in June issue-) 

The Garden Clubis again called upon 
to mourn the loss of one of its members 
by the death of Miss Fanny Lomber, 
of Clinton. 


One of our members reports the loss 
of all of her Darwin Tulips. Not by 
lack of snow, which caused so much 
trouble, but by the unpardonable work 
of vandals. The member had been 
out to view them in their full glory 
and then returned to the house. Half 
an hour later not a blossom remained. 


May 15th the long looked for Orioles 
arrived, too late to find the cherry trees 
in blossom. 


The meeting of the Garden Club, 
which was held at the Public Library 


May 16th, was a particularly enjoyable 
one. 


The large table in Room No. 206, 
where the meetings are held, was filled 
with vases of flowers from the garden 
of Mrs. C. S. Luce, of Ilion. 

Among them was a bunch of beautiful 
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double white Lilacs that attracted much 
attention and surprise, as most’ Lilacs 
were blighted by the frost which came 
after they were budded. Probably the 
white ones, being a little later to bloom, 
escaped. 

Another vase was filled with enor- 
mous spikes of Solomon’s Seal of both 
true and false varieties. A large 
bouquet of short spurred Columbines 
was also a surprise, as they are a June 
flower. 

There was Ragged Robin from a 
clump that haa been in the family 
during three generations; also Lupines, 
White Trilliums and a number of others. 

Mrs. Walter Topp, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Club, who has been away 
for nearly two years, gave a delightful 
talk about some of the flowers she had 
seen during a motor trip to California 
in 1920, going by the southern trail and 
returning by the northern. 

Mrs. Topp especially expressed her 
surprise at seeing beautiful Lupines 
growing wild in California, as she had 
experienced considerable difficulty in 
raising them here. Larkspurs were 
also seen in quantities, and a dainty 
little blossom called ‘‘Babies’ Eyes.” 

In California the roadsides were 
massed with wild flowers for a width 
of several feet—just solid beds of 
flowers. 

Cultivated Poinsettias seen in gardens 
of Southern California were very large. 
One, being measured, was found 14 
inches in diameter. 

In August, Mt. Ranier, in Wash- 
ington, is a fairyland of flowers. Among 
the flowers of Yellowstone Park, Mrs. 
Topp spoke of the yellow Snowdrop. 
She was particularly fortunate in 
finding it, as it grows on the mountains 
and blooms before the snows are gone. 

The snow plows had just opened the 
road and great drifts were piled high 
on either side when the little golden 
Snowdrops were discovered. As they 
were not known to the person hired to 
give talks to visitors on the flora of the 
Park, they are probably out of bloom 
before the roads are fit for travel. 

The talk showed the advantages of a 
trip by automobile, where a close view 
can be had of the country and stops 
made whenever desired to enjoy 
nature’s beauties. To the lover of 
nature, such a trip is indeed a joy. 





Useful Hints For July 


The very busy “garden months” of 
May and June are past and July has 
come with its heat to tempt us away 
from the hoeing and weeding to the 
piazza or shady seat under the trees. 
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Neglect now means the throwing away 
of most of the work of the spring 
months. 

What was the use of spading and 
sowing if the young seedlings are to be 
left to the mercy of their more vigorous 
cousins, the weeds, by whom many of 
them will be both choked and starved ? 

Hoe, hoe, hoe, that is the sensible 
thing to do just now. After every rain, 
as soon as the first muddy condition is 
over, go at it with a will. In the ordi- 
nary city garden, an hour each morning, 
before the heat of the day, will do 
wonders. 

Watering and spraying must be done 
after the sun’s direct rays have passed 
away from the plants or they will be 
burned. Such work often has to be 
done in the evening, which, to women 
especially, is quite inconvenient. An 
outfit suitable for garden work is not 
very desirable for evening wear. 





Pests and plant diseases are usually 
rampant this month. A wise gardener 
has kept them down by preventive 
measures. But do not rest on your 
oars thinking the danger is over. It is 
practically never over until frost 
removes both pests and plants. 

Aphides (commonly called plant lice) 
are perhaps the commonest of all pests. 
Tobacco is the one sure remedy to use 
for all forms of them. Boiling water 
can be poured over Tobacco stems or 
any of the cheaper forms. Black Leaf 
40 is a concentrated Tobacco extract 
put up in bottles and very convenient 
for use. Kerosene emulsion is good 
added to the tobacco water. Enough 
soap suds should always be used to 
cause the spray to stick to the leaves. 
Every aphid must be reached or many 


will survive the treatment. 


Asters and similar plants are apt to 
be attacked by root aphids, which are 
white and cluster in large numbers on 
the roots and stem below the surface, 
sucking the very life blood (sap) out of 
4 plants, which soon turn brown and 

ie. 

As usual, Tobacco is the weapon. 
But as the presence of the pests is not 
discovered until at least one plant is 
killed and pulled up, the cure must be 
applied as a preventive. Try scattering 
ground Tobacco in each .hole when 
setting out Asters, or occasionally 
pour Tobacco water around the roots. 
The first method proved effective last 
year in the garden where it was tried. 
As late in the season as this, the second 
would be the one to use. 

Most diseases should be treated with 
Bordeaux mixture. Pyrox is a wise 
form of it to use as it is mixed with an 
insecticide; thus, as it were, “killing 
two birds with one stone.” 

Mildew must be prevented, not cured, 
by dusting with sulphur, first showering 
the “patient” that the remedy may 
stick to it. 

The question is often asked, “ How 
can I keep my Phlox leaves from 


becoming brown and shriveled”? One 
authority says, alternate weekly sprays 
of Tobacco and Bordeaux mixture. 


Copious watering is also said to be 
effective. 

Phlox grown in the country, appar- 
ently uncared for, is always so green 
and beautiful that the city product is 
very discouraging. Miss Lingard is 
the one exception. That variety seems 
immune. ho knows why? 

If the season is dry, Hollyhocks are 
also attacked by rust. Here again 
prevent by Bordeaux. 

Why not always assume that “ Things 
are going to happen,” and get ahead 
of them? 

In life in general, one should not be 
looking for trouble and crossing bridges 
before getting io them, but “ An ounce 
of prevention ic worth a pound of 
cure,” with both pests and diseases of 
either plant or animal. 





Very early this month, transplant 
such vegetables as Brussel’s Sprouts 
and Kohl Rabi. By the way, use the 
latter before it gets much over two 
inches in diameter. It grows hard and 
pithy very soon, but is delicious when 
young. 





Lettuce can be sown in cold frames 
this month. It does not do well in the 
open ground during hot weather. A 
cold frame will afford protection from 


--heat and keep the ground more moist. 


A second planting of Bush Beans 
may be made, but if the Beans are 
kept closely picked from the first bushes, 
they will bear until killed by frost. A 
second planting is really a waste of 
room. 





Pansy seed can be sown now to get 
lants for fall planting and early spring 
lossoming. 

In fact, other biennials, as Bellis, 
(English Daisies), Myosotis, (Forget- 
me-not), Silene and Arabis Alpina will 
blossom in the spring if sown now and 
transplanted in August or September. 

Perennials are best when planted 
not later than June 15th, but the 
following can be started now with a 
fair chance of bloom next summer: 
Achillea Ptarmica, Aquilegia or Colum- 
bine, (long spurred most beautiful), 
Alyssum Saxatile, Hardy Asters, Can- 
terbury Bells, Oriental Poppies, Del- 
phiniums, Gaillardia, Digitalis (Fox- 
glove), Gypsophila, (Baby Breath), 
Valerian, and Shasta Daisies. These 
are all easy to grow and much cheaper 
raised from seed. 


Cut down Delphiniums and enrich 
the soil. They will send up new shoots 
and blossom again. 


Jim Crow and Peter Black 
By ADA MARIE PECK 


(Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


My first acquaintance with these two 
was on a sunny June day. The air 
was full of bird songs, but suddenly, 
with the Oriole’s aria, the Robin’s 
carol and the Bluebird’s warble, there 
mingled discordant sounds which 
seemed to come from below my 
window; looking out, | saw a sharp- 
eyed, freckle-faced boy with two young 
crows in his arms. “Caw! Caw!” 
they cried, in a coarse, gutteral voice, 
flapping their wings, and trying to 
disentangle their claws from the bit of 
a cioth they were fastened 
with. 

“They said you wanted a young 
crow,” said the boy, with an air of 
apology. I assured him that I should 
be glad to have the birds, and went 
with him to find a place to put them; 
oe. in the meantime, what I should 
feed them. 

“Bread an’ water, an’ soaked corn, 
an’ bits of meat. You'll have to feed 
’em with a spoon at first,” he added. 

Such a capacity as they showed for 
storing away spoon vituals, and such a 
clamoring as they made for food! The 
sound they made when they swallowed 
it was ridiculous in the extreme ; some- 
thing like emptying fluid from a small- 
necked jug—gurgle, gurgle, then a gulp. 
After a week or so, they were let out 
in the door-yard during the day and 
put in their box only at ag eg | 
rapidly as they had greater liberty, an 
soon showing much intelligence. 

But, like fledglings of the human 


family, they were prone to get into 
trouble, and found the world full of 
temptations and danger. There was 
the white Chinese Turkey with her 
brood, of which she was very proud 
and fond—so proud that she would not 
allow them to associate with a gentle- 
man of colored extraction. So when 
Peter Black went to the lower end of 
the door-yard on an exploring expedi- 
tion, and made friendly advances to 
the little Turkeys, he found himself 
snapped up pretty short—so short, in 
fact, that he just escaped with his head ; 
and after that, Madam Turkey pase 
cuted him relentlessly. Then the Robins 
eyed him suspiciously, and the King- 
birds gave him no peace, while the Cat- 
birds scolded him from morning till 
night. Poor Peter! Life was to him 
a scene of trouble; and when we found 
him dead, down by the Turkey’s pen, 
we felt little regret, giving him a decent 
burial, and turning our attention to 
Jim, who seem to make more 
friends—probably because he was not 
so aggressive and inquisitive. 

He didn’t care about the little Misses 
Turkey, or wonder how the Kingbirds 
ye their nests together, or count the 

obin’s brood; although indoors he 
developed a prying nature, flying into 
my lady’s chamber—where he made 
sad havoc—taking stopples out of 
the perfumery bottles, uncorking the 
inkstand, then dipping his bill in and 
dropping the fluid on a sheet of paper 
and walking about in it until the tracing 
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might have served for a war map of 
Europe. Then such airs and graces as 
he gave himself before the looking- 
glass, twisting and turning, hopping 
and bowing; perhaps he was vainly 
trying to see his back hair—possibly 
my lady had sometimes set him the 
example. Possibly, too, he had a dim 
remembrance that away back in the 
beginning of the world, he was 
descended from the lovely nymph 
Coronis, who was —— into a Crow 
for talking too much. Again, he would 
strut back and forth before the glass 
in asolemn manner and with an affecta- 
tion of great dignity, as if he realized 
that the famous Atsculapius sprang 
from a Crow’s egg; that the bill and 
head of a crow that had lived “nine 
ages,’ was in the wonderful fluid that 
restored old A-sop to life and youth; 
as if he knew by intuition that a Crow 
was once buried with divine honors in 
the Appian Way, and that he had a 
right to be dignified. Or that he was 
descended from a line of ancestors 
sacred to Juno, and prided himself on 
the fact. 

A work-basket was a source of delight 
to Jim; its contents were carried to 
different parts of the room and hidden, 
a paper ct needles tucked under the 
rug, spools of thread set here and 
there. He would fill his mouth and 
throat with small agate buttons, then 
fly to the scrap-bag and disgorge them ; 
he would unwind silk, tangle his feet 
in it, and fly off with the scissors. 
Being greatly attached to his mistress, 
he would follow her everywhere. If 
she worked in the flower-garden, Jim 
was on her shoulder, now and then 
flying down into the dirt to unearth 
angle-worms, piling them together and 
covering them with leaves and sticks. 
He was prone to do mischief, oe 
himself to blossoms, especially those 
of bright red color, keeping the scarlet 
Verbenas and Geraniums stripped of 
their blooms. Of course it was neces- 
sary to scold him for his misdemeanors, 
and he would scold back, bristling his 
feathers and chattering in a most saucy 
manner. He never forgave an injury 


nor forgot an affront—and a member of 
the family, having lightly switched 
him for some piece of mischief, could 
never get into his good graces again, 
or get near him, while a whip would 
terrify him. 

In the matter of food, Jim was an 
epicure, and liked best to help him- 
self, flying into the pantry, carefully 
lifting the corners of napkins with his 
bill until he found what suited him, 
and, in his fondness for pie, showing 
himself to be a true American. He 
would stow away food in an old barrel, 
and was prone to accumulate more 
ginger-snaps than the housekeeper 
approved of. “Cunning as a Crow,” 
is a time-worn saying, and a most 
appropriate comparison, too. Jim was 
cunning enough, and it was impossible 
to play a joke upon him. One day 
there was boiled corn for dinner, and 
as he was very fond of it, the end of 
an ear, just from the kettle, and wery, 
very hot, was given him to see how he 
would manage with it; he seized it 
with his bill, flew out to the old- 
fashioned well-bucket, which was full, 
held the corn in the water a moment, 
then dipped it in and out until ‘cool, 
when he came back to the threshold 
with it, and daintily picked off the 
kernels with a triumphant and self- 
satisfied air; while the would-be jokers 
acknowledged themselves outwitted. 

Having no kinsfolk, Jim would frater- 
nize with whatever came in his way, 
and entertained most friendly feelings 
toward some black Chickens, caring 
nothing for those having white or 
mixed feathers. The Chickens hardly 
knew what to make of his advances, 
for they were queer—such as pulling 
their feathers, picking at their feet: and 

~eyes; sometimes, though, he would fill 
his throat with corn and disgorge for 
their benefit, which soon placed them 
on the best of terms. It was a sorry 
day for Jim when his chums were 
selected for a fricassee. The executioner 
came along, carrying a pair of black 
chickens, squalling loudly. Jim heard 
their cry of distress and hastened to 
the rescue ; the head of one was placed 


upon the biock, but their champion 
made such a furious onslaught upon 
the executioner, flying in his face, 
pecking and scratching, that the 
sentence was suspended, at least until 
the indignant bird was secured and 
placed in the hands of the authorities. 
“‘ A friend in need is a friend indeed ;” 
and the Crow’s championship for his 
suffering friends would put to shame 
the constancy and bravery of some of 
mankind. 

The wild Crows were at variance 
with our pet, probably despising him 
because he ate pie instead of dead 
horses, and if he flew towards the 
woods, he was invariably driven back 
by them, and often it was necessary to 
go to his rescue. So, an outcast from 
Crow society, what wonder that he 
sought that of humankind—liking best 
to be in his mistress’ room, where he 
would fly upon her chair back and take 
down her hair as deftly as any lady’s 
maid. He would carefully pull out the 
hair-pins, and when the last was out 
and the hair came tumbling about her 
shoulders, would whirl and hop about 
and chuckle with delight at the mischief 
he had done. 

This is a true tale, and it is a pity to 
end it by drowning the hero; but such 
was poor Jim’s fate. He was fond of 
standing on the well-curb, and of 
looking into the well’s mysterious 
depths. He had often been scolded 
and driven away, but thought he knew 
best, and the result was, that he lost 
his balance and his life. He had been 
in the water but a few minutes and 
was fluttering when found, but it was 
im ible to get him out until he was 
quite dead. He was enshrouded in 
white paper, which was pinned with 
black pins and tied with black ribbon, 
and his funeral was conducted with 
great ceremony~—his mistress being 
chief mourner. It was a matter of 
regret that he could not be put beside 
that famous Crow in the Appian Way; 
as it was, a spot of unclassical ground 
received his remains, and was duly 
decorated with his favorite scarlet 
flowers. 





The Rhododendron 


The Rhododendron is admittedly the queen 
of hardy-flowering shrubs. During its main 
flower-season, late spring and early sum- 
mer, it is one of the most brilliant and 
gorgeous of all flowering shrubs. It is, 
perhaps, seen to its best advantage when 
grown in huge colonies, as in the larger 
private gardens of the country. But even a 
single specimen is not to be despised when 
in bloom, whether grown in the mixed shrub- 
bery, on the lawn, or in a tub. 

Rhododendrons have a decided partiality 
for a peaty soil, or one containing plenty of 
humus. But peat is not an absolute necessity 
for growing these plants. They will thrive 
in a good, deep, well-drained loam or medium 
texture. Clay soils are too cold and damp 
to suit their requirements, and very light or 
sandy soils are by no means congenial for 
Rhododendron culture. In the latter case 
plenty of leaf-mould and decayed cow manure 
is essential for ensuring healthy growth. 
Then, again, Rhododendrons will not tolerate 


the presence of lime or chalk, so that it is 
quite useless to attempt to grow them in 
soils of a limy or chalky nature. It iis ad- 
visable to prepare the soil thoroughly before- 
hand. For a single plant dig out the soil 
2 ft. deep and 3 ft. wide, and if it be of a 
heavy nature, discard it, and fill the hole 
either with peat or with a mixture of loam, 
leaf-mould, and a little decayed cow manure. 
Where the soil is naturally a good loam, 
merely trench two feet, and mix leaf-mould 
and decayed manure with it. 

The Rhododendron is a compact rvoting 
plant, and hence is more readily and safely 
moved than other shrubs. Plants have been 
successfully transplanted even when in 
flower, so that no one need hesitate to plant 
in May. The roots must be protected by 
hay or mats or sacking during the transit 
from the nursery, and directly after planting 
a good soaking of water must be given, and 
the foliage syringed every evening. Once 
established, give the bed a mulching of de- 
cayed manure every May and an occasional 
application of weak liquid manure. REhodo- 


dendrons, moreover, must never be allowed 
to get dry at the roots, therefore water freely 
in dry weather. Make a practice, too, of 
removing the spent flowers to prevent seed 
formation. Rhododendrons do not, as a rule, 
flower freely every year, but every alternate 


year. 

Rhododendrons do well grown in tubs 2 to3 
ft. wnte and deep. Pots are not so suitable 
because they are apt to cause the roots near 
the interior to shrivel and die. Wood keeps 
uniformly moist, and hence suits the require- 
ments of the roots. Put at least six in. of 
drainage in each tub, and over this a layer 
of decayed turf or peat, and then fill up with 
a compost of equal parts turfy loam, peat, 
leaf-mould, and coarse silver sand. Plant 
firmly. Plant any time in spring. Great 
care must be taken to keep the soil uniformly 
moist, and when established weak liquid 
manure may be given once a week from 
May to September. The plants may be left 
in the open, no protection being necessary.— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle 
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Garden Notes on Gladioli 


BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF 


[District of Columbia] 


ParT III 


( Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


N PART II, many of the varieties 
described were of rather early intro- 
duction. This holds true to a slight 
degree in the accompanying list, 

with, however, more recently intro- 
duced varieties predominating. ; 

A standard was set for judging 
the earlier introductions and it has 
been followed with all subsequent 
varieties tested. This standard requires 
that the highest rating be applied only 
to the varieties which excel in all quali- 
ties, though there are some which have 
been rated highest which are yet 
not quite perfect, lacking slightly in 
some one or two qualities, but grading 
so much higher than the next highest 
class that it would be an injustice to 
place them in the second grade. 


DESCRIPTION OF VARIETIES TESTED 
SECOND AND THIRD YEARS 


Alaska (Childs).* Pale blush white, throat 
lemon yellow penciled with scarlet vermilion. 
Dainty coloring, similar to Eucharis and Jack 
Frost (to be described later) and not so good. 
Season dry. Spike strong, 25 in.; 12 blooms, 
fairly compact, many open, size 2% in., wide 
open, tips of upper petals slightly reflexed, 
fairly good substance ; blooming three days. 
Increase by cormels, fair. Planted 5-5 and 
bloomed 8-28, requiring 115 days. (X). 

Albert Ist (Vilmorin (?) ). Blush white 
blending to flesh pink on edges, slightly 
flecked pale rose, lower petals blending to 
pale sulphur midribs and bases, throat marked 
with star of rose pink, aes 
blue, pistil white. Beautiful distinct. 
Season average. Spike strong, often curved 
but graceful, 48 in.; 13 to 18 blooms, fairly 
compact, many open, size 4 in., wide open 
bell type, tips slightly reflexing, excellent 
substance ; blooming 10 days. Increase not 
noted. Planted 5-19 and bloomed 8-11, 
requiring 84 days. (XXXX). Illustrated on 
page 85, Vol. VIII, THE FLOWER GROWER. 

Annie Wigman (Hopman).* Cream shading 
to lemon throat in which there is a blotch of 
crimson. Not greatly differing from Rouge 
Torch which has a little more pink shading. 
Season dry. Spike strong, 28 in.; 10 blooms, 
compact, many open, size 2} in., triangular 
form, upper petals hooded, fairly good sub- 
stance; blooming 4 days. Fairly good in 
production of cormels. Planted 5-1 and 
bloomed 8-1, requiring 92 days. (X). 

Bertrex (Austin). Delicate blush white 
blending to white in throat, lower petals 
blending to a cream central line, blotched 
and stippled magenta, throat stippled and 
lined magenta and rose, outside of petals a 
deeper blush. In general color somewhat 
similar to Alaska, but a great improvement 
over that variety. A very fine delicately 
tinted white. Season average. Spike strong, 
40 in.; 14 blooms, compact, many open, size 
34 in., wide open triangular form, excellent 
substance; blooming 8 days. Production of 
cormels fair to good. Planted 5-15 and 
bloomed 7-29, requiring 75 days. (XXXX). 
Illustrated on this page. 

Blanche (Childs).* Pale blush white with 
few pencilings of red in throat. Somewhat 


_ *In case of varieties (*) the data as to originator or 
introducer and synonyms were obtained from Cornell 
Extension Bulletin 11, Gladiolus Studies III, Varieties 
of the Garden Gladiolus, by Alfred C. Hottes, pub- 
lished by Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


like Alaska, lacking the yellow, and better. 
Season average. Spike strong, 30 in.; 14 
blooms, fairly compact, two open, size 3} in., 
wide open star form, fairly good substance ; 
blooming 10 days. Production of cormels 
fair. Planted 5-20 and bloomed 9-3, requiring 
106 days. (XX). Illustrated on page 92, 
Vol. IV, THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER. 

Candidum (Austin). White with tips tinted 
pale lilac, tinged greenish white in throat 
with a mark of deep carmine. Delicate 





GLADIOLUS—BERTREX 
(Illustration furnished by Mrs. A. H. Austin) 


coloring but lacking substance. Season dry. 
Spike strong, 42 in., branching; 16 to 30 
blooms, fairly compact, three to four open, 
size 4} in., wide open Lily form with tips 
reflexing, substance fair; blooming 6 to 12 
days. Cormels prolific. Planted 5-5 and 
bloomed 8-4, requiring 91 days. (XX). 

Chocolate Drop (Stewart).* Syn. Old Rose. 
Dull old rose—red with wine black blotch, 
midribs on lower petals nearly white. A 
somber bloom. Season average. Spike strong, 
29 in.; 13 blooms, compact, several open, size 
3} in. wide open triangular, substance 
excellent; blooming 9 days. Cormels fairly 
prolific. Planted 5-19 and bloomed 8-21, 
requiring 94 days. (XX). : 

Daisy Rand (Kunderd). Soft pink of rosy 
hue splashed with a darker shade, lower 
petals buff on bases penciled with rose. A 
handsome bloom of harmonious coloring. 
Season dry. Spike strong, 29 in.; 12 blooms, 
fairly compact, several open, size 34 in., wide 
open Orchid type, excellent substance; 
blooming 8 days. Production of cormels 
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fair. Planted 5-5 and bloomed 8-4, requiring 
9i days. (XXXX). 

Electra (Hopman).* Brilliant light ver- 
milion scarlet, throat lemon blotched rich 
scarlet. Brilliant but lacking in substance, 
wilting quickly. Season average. Spike 
strong, slightly crooked, 38 in.; 14 blooms, 
fairly compact, several open, size 43 in., wide 
open triangular, fair substance; blooming 4 
days. Increase not noted. Planted 4-28 and 
bloomed 7-27, requiring 90 days. (X). 

Gaiety (Kunderd). Syns. Pigeon and Bird 
of Paradise, (not Bird of Paradise (Isaiah 
Lower) ). Bright salmon scarlet, flaked 
deep salmon red, particularly the lower petals, 
throat and bases of lower petals pure white 
marked and penciled crimson. Brilliant 
coloring. Season dry. Spike strong, 37 in.; 
12 blooms, fairly compact, three to four open, 
size 3 in., wide open triangular, excellent 
substance; blooming 9 days. Production of 
cormels excellent. Planted 5-5 and bloomed 
7-26, requiring 82 days. (XXX). 

ieni (Souchet-Vilmorin).* Brilliant 
blood scarlet blending lighter toward throat 
which is of a light canary yellow. A beautiful, 
brilliant and distinct variety. Season dry. 
Spike strong, 41 in.; 15 blooms, fairly com- 
pact, three to four open, size 4} in., round 
tubular Lily form, very good substance; 
blooming 9 days. Production of cormels 
fair. Planted 5-5 and bloomed 8-16, requiring 
103 days. (XXXX). 

Gigantic (Hopman). White blotched light 
magenta. A fine white. Season average. 
Spike strong, 46 in. ; two branches ; 18 blooms, 
fairly compact, many open, size 34 in., wide 
open triangular, good substance ; blooming 6 
days. Production of cormels fair. Planted 
5-6 and bloomed 8-7, requiring 93 days. 
(XXX). 

Gigantic (Burbank). Scarlet with white 
throat. Nearly similar in color to Boston 
(Childs) and Mohonk (Childs) and a decided 
improvement. Very large and brilliant. 
Season average. Spike strong, 48 in.; 16 to 
19 blooms, fairly compact, several open, size 
44 in., wide open, very good substance; 
blooming 9 to 12 days. Increase not noted. 
Planted 5-6 and bloomed 8-1, requiring 87 
days. (XXXX). 

Gretchen Zang (Austin). Drooping foliage. 
Saimon flesh shading lighter toward throat, 
darker on outside of petals, lower petals 
blotched deep coral red blending to lavender 
flesh and salmon flesh throat, with midribs 
cardinal red. Beautiful. In dry season spike 
is strong, 24 in. ; 6 to 12 blooms, according 
to size of corm, separate, many open, size 3} 
to 34 in. wide open triangular, excellent 
substance; blooming 5 to 10 days. In an 
average season spike is strong, 33 to 38 in. ; 
6 to 15 blooms, separate, many open, size 3 
in., wide open triangular, excellent substance ; 
blooming 5 to 12 days. Blooms from small 
corms. In dry season planted 5-5 and 
bloomed 8-9, requiring 96 days. In an average 
season planted 5-19 and bloomed 8-15, 
requiring 88 days. Production of cormels 
fairto good. (XXXX). Illustrated on page 140. 

Halley (Velthuys)* (Hogewoning) (de 
Ruyter). Salmon pink, lower petals at base 
lemon yellow striped finely with brilliant red. 
One of the best. Season average. Spike 
strong, often curved, branching, sometimes 
two spikes per corm, 36 in. ; 14 blooms, fairly 
compact, many open, size 3} in., wide open 
triangular, excellent substance; blooming 8 
days. Cormels prolific. Planted 4-29 and 
bloomed 7-8, requiring 70 days. (XXXX). 

Henry Gillman (Childs). Deepest scarlet 
blood red, throat and bases of lower petals 
white with faint pale red specks, midribs 
white. Season dry. Spike strong, 35 in.; 17 
blooms, fairly compact, several open, size 2} 
in., wide open triangular, substance fair; 
blooming 5 days. Production of cormels 
fair. Planted 4-28 and bloomed 8-12, requiring 
106 days. (X). 

Ida Van (Kunderd). Intermediate scarlet 
with slight marks of deeper scarlet in throat, 
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color becoming lighter as the flowers age. 
Season dry. Spike strong, sometimes two 
per corm, 29 in.; 15 blooms, fairly compact, 
many open, size 3 in., wide open triangular, 
substance fair; blooming 4 days. Cormels 
few. Planted 5-5 and bloomed 8-10, requiring 

da (X). 

"Es (Lemoine).* Deep cream yellow 
blending to deeper throat, tinted rose, lower 
petals to throat blotched purple. A good 
light yellow. Season average. Spike strong, 
30 in.; 11 blooms, compaet, six open, size 3 
in., wide open, substance very good ; blooming 
S days. Increase by cormels fair. Planted 
4-29 and bloomed 7-27, requiring 89 days. 
é, ae Queen (Childs). Lilac with mid- 
ribs darker and blotches of light magenta on 
lower petals. Very pretty color. Season 
dry. Spike strong, 32 in. ; 12 blooms, separate, 
three open, size 3 in., wide open triangular, 
good substance ; blooming 7 days. Production 
of cormels fair. Planted 5-6 and bloomed 
8-25, requiring 111 days. (XXX). 

Lucretia (Warnaar).* Cream blotched 
purplish lilac and slightly suffused pale lilac. 
A very pretty bloom of delicate coloring. 
Season dry. Spike strong, often several per 
corm, and branched; 18 to 30 blooms, com- 
pact, many open, size 34 in., tubular bell 
shape, good substance; blooming 6 to 10 
days. Cormels fairly prolific. Planted 5-4 
and bloomed 7-25, requiring 82 days. (XXXX). 

Lucretia (Krelage).* Rosy white with dark 
carmine blotch. Season dry. Spike strong, 
20 in.; 15 blooms, compact, several open, 
size 2} in., wide open, substance ; 
blooming 6 days. Increase not noted. Planted 
5-4 and bloomed 7-12, requiring 69 days. 


XX). 

' Maize (Umpleby). Syn. Umpleby No. 5.* 
Cream yellow shading to straw yellow with 
dull purplish rose blotch on central lower 
petal. A pretty pale colored bloom. Season 
dry. Spike strong, 31 in., a . 
blooms, fairly compact, several open, size 
in., wide open, fairly good substance ; blooming 
5 days. Prolific in production of cormels. 
Planted 5-4 and bloomed 7-16, requiring 73 
da XX). 

Mrs. = W. Moulton (Kunderd). Syn. 
Magenta,* (not the Magenta (Kunderd) of 
more recent introduction). Wine red, bases 
of lower petals and throat lemon marked 
reddish purple. A very good velvety colored 
bloom. Season average. Spike strong, often 
two per corm, 40 in.; 18 blooms, compact, 
five open, size 34 in., wide open triangular, 
good substance; blooming 8 days. Cormels 
prolific. Planted 5-15 and bloomed 8-13, 
requiring 90 days. (XXX). [Illustrated on 
page 35, Vol. IV, THE MODERN GLADIOLUS 

ROWER. 

. Mrs. Montague Chamberlain (Kunderd, 
introduced by Chamberlain & Gage). _Pure 
white shading to bright red in throat, midribs 
of each petal penciled brilliant red. Glistening 
color and a beautiful variety. Season average. 
Spike strong, often two per corm, 30 in.; 16 
blooms, compact, several open, size 4} in., 
broad petaled wide open, good substance; 
blooming 9 days. Cormels prolific. Planted 
5-15 and bloomed 8-31, requiring 108 days. 

XXXX). 

' Mrs. koatt Durand (Coblentz). Syn. Coblentz 
No. 304.* Briiliant scarlet with dark blood 
red blotches on lower petals, and midribs 
greenish yellow. A beauty. Season dry. Spike 
strong, branching, often two spikes per corm, 
40 in.; 16 to 22 blooms, fairly compact, three 
to four open, size 4 im., wide open triangular, 
excellent substance; blooming 12 to 14 days. 
Prolific in production of cormels. Planted 
5-5 and bloomed 8-3, requiring 90 days. 


(XXXX). b : ‘ 
Mrs. Watt (Crawford). Deep bright crimson, 
midribs on lower petals lighter and bases 
lighter. Exceptional. Seasondry. Spike 
strong, 37 in.; 17 blooms, fairly compact, 
four open, size 3 in., broad round form, good 
substance; blooming 8 days Prolific in pro- 
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duction of cormels. Planted 5-5 and bloomed 
8-6, requiring 93 days. (XXXX). Illustrated 
on page 1, Vol. V, THE FLOWER GROWER. 

Mrs. W. E. Fryer (Kunderd). Syn. Red 
Canna (Wright).* Brilliant Poppy scarlet 
blending to cream throat and bases of lower 
petals, penciled blotches of crimson. Bright 
colored. Season average. Spike strong, 
sometimes branched, 30 in. ; 14 blooms, com- 
pact, three open, size 4 in., wide open, geod 
substance; blooming 6 days. Cormels pro- 
lific. Planted 5-15 and bloomed 8-12, requiring 
89 days. (XXX). [Illustrated on page 13, 
Vol. VI, THE FLOWER GROWER. 





GLADIOLUS—GRETCHEN ZANG 
(Illustration furnished by Mrs. A. H. Austin) 


Monsieur A. Brongniart (Brunelet).* Deep 
rose splashed with vermilicn scarlet with 
yellowish white throat. Season average. 
Spike strong, branching, often several per 
corm, 29 in.; 16 blooms, compact, three open, 
size 33 in., wide open triangular, good sub- 
stance; blooming 8 days. Good color. A 
fair production of cormels. Planted 5-4 and 
bloomed 8-7, requiring 95 days. (XXX). 

Mottled America (Kunderd). Light rose, 
thickly splashed a deeper rose, with violet 
rose marks in throat. Not a clear color, and 
entirely unlike America. Season average. 
Spike strong, 43 in., branching; 15 blooms, 
three »pen, fairly compact, wide open loosely 
formed, size 2} in., substance fair; blooming 
5 days. Cormels prolific. Planted 5-14 and 
bloomed 8-21, requiring 99 days. (X). 

Portland (Childs).* Pure red tinged with 
crimson, feather of cream on lower petals, 
throat cream spotted minutely with light 
scarlet. Distinct in color, but lacking in 
substance, and reproductiveness. Season dry. 
Spike strong, frequently two per corm, 29 
in.; 14 blooms, compact, four open, size 3 in., 
wide open triangular, fairly good substance ; 
blooming 6 days. Only fair in production of 
cormels. Planted 5-4 and bloomed 8-3, 
requiring 91 days. (XX). 

Ruth (Stewart).* Cerise pink with diamond 
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shaped blotch of lemon on lower petals with 
slight tintings of deep red in throat. Beautiful 
and distinct in coloring. Season dry. Spike 
strong, branching, 33 in.; 15 to 24 blooms, 
fairly compact, four open, size 3 in., wide 
open Lily type, tipsreflexing, good substance ; 
blooming 8 to 12 days. Fair production of 
cormels. Planted 5-5 and bloomed 8-16 
requiring 103 days. (XXX). 

rlet Velvet (Groff). Rich scarlet blending 
to cream throat blotched blood red. Brilliant. 
Season dry. Spike strong, 32 in,; 16 blooms, 
fairly compact, five open, size 43 in., wide 
open triangular, good substance; blooming 
6 days. Fair amount of cormels. Planted 
5-5 and bloomed 8-7, requiring 94 days. 
(XXX). 

Scarsdale (Cowee). Syn. Cedar Acres 
Mauve.* Light lavender rose, overlaid with 
splashings of deeper lavender rose, throat 
nearly white with pencilings of deep lavender 
rose. The general color effect is a rich 
lavender rose. I like it very much. Season 
dry. Spike strong, 54 in.; 16 blooms, separate, 
four open, size 5 in., wide open Lily form, 
tips reflexing, substance excellent; blooming 
11 days. Production of cormels good. Planted 
5-4 and bloomed 7-23, requiring 80 days. 
(XXXX). 

Sieger (Pfitzer). Scarlet, throat of canary 
yellow penciled brilliant pure red. One of 
the best. Season dry. Spike strong, often 
two per corm, 28 in.; 15 blooms, compact, 
three open, size 34 in., wide open triangular, 
excellent substance; blooming 12 days. Pro- 
duction of cormels good. Planted 5-4 and 
bloomed 8-2, requiring 90 days. (XXXX). 

Taconic (Cowee). Syns. Perfection, Gertrude 
and possibly George Betscher.* Pale rose 
flecked deep rose red with the color blending 
lighter toward throat. Lower petals blotched 
salmon red, deeper in the center and blending 
to a tip of yellow. Clear colors, but lacking 
in substance. Season dry. Spike strong, 
often two per corm, 40 in. ; 14 to 20 blooms, 
fairly compact, many open, size 3} in., wide 
open triangular, fairly good substance; 
blooming 4 to 6 days. Cormels fairly prolific. 
Planted 5-4 and bloomed 7-31, requiring 88 
days. (XX). 

White Crepe (Austin). Flesh pink with 
rosy lilac splashes, deep midribs shading 
lighter either side on lower petals forming a 
blotch. Petals crinkled like crepe paper, 
though some spikes show very little crinkling. 
Distinct. Season dry. Spike strong, branching, 
42 in. ; 23 blooms, fairly compact, three open, 
size 4 in., wide open broad petaled, good 
substance; blooming 14 days. Cormels 


prolific. Planted 5-5 and bloomed 7-29, 
requiring 85 days. (XXX). 
Wilhelm Steinhausen (Pfitzer). Brilliant 


Poppy vermilion scarlet, blending lighter 
toward throat, blotched with carmine rose, 
with slight deeper scarlet feathering in petals. 
Fine color. Season dry. Spike strong, 
branching, 34 in.; 13 hlooms, fairly compact, 
three open, size 33 in., wide open triangular, 
loosely formed, fairly good substance; 
blooming 6 days. Few cormels produced. 
Planted 5-4 and bloomed 7-20, requiring 77 
days. (XX). E 

Zephyr (Krelage).* Old rose red blotched 
with carmine rose on lemon yellow. A pretty 
pastel color. Season dry. Spike strong, 
branching, often two spikes per corm, 37 in. ; 
11 blooms, compact, three open, size 23 in., 
wide open triangular, fairly good substance ; 
blooming six days. Few cormels produced. 
Planted 5-4 and bloomed 7-23, requiring 77 
days. (XX). 

Zingari (Hoeg). Syn. Hoeg No. 96*. Deep 
rose red, the edges lighter, blotched violet 
rose which is tipped yellow. A fine deep 
pink color, but number of blooms too few. 
Season average. Spike strong, sometimes 
two per corm, 26 in.; 10 blooms, compact, 
three open, size 34 in., wide open triangular, 
good substance; blooming 6 days. Fair 
production of cormels. Planted 5-9 and 
bloomed 9-3, requiring 117 days. (XX). 
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Breeding for Gladiolus Novelties 


Recent papers in this magazine made 
recommendation, first, that Gladiolus seed be 
sown too thickly in order to destroy the 
weaklings at the start, and second, that 
strikingly aberrant forms be avoided and 
only normal forms of moderate character- 
istics be used in crossing. 

That is exactly right if a good high average 
commercial product is desired, but exactly 
wrong if the object is rapid improvement 
of a —— kind. Extreme variations, when 
they first appear, are very apt to be accom- 
panied by weakness and a faulty constitution, 
but these can be bred out by proper crossing, 
and the unique quality, otherwise unattain- 
hee superposed or a robust and vigorous 

abit. 

Experts in heredity estimate that each 
parent transmits about one-seventh of its 
own peculiar qualities to its offspring; for 
example, if two whites, each the offspring of 
colored sorts, were mated, about two-sevenths 
of the seedlings would show a decided tendency 
to whiteness. Mating these whites together 
should produce whiteness in a little over 
half the grandchildren, and so with other 
qualities. Nearly all our finest kinds have a 
long line of robust ancestors, and so rever- 
sion of robustness comes easily by crossing 
with a robust mate. Often it is the weak- 
lings that show the highest development of 
some desi character, and this character 
is precious, because it can be fixed upon a 
robust constitution by repeated crossings. 

For example, suppose we wish to produce 
a pure white, with flowers six inches across, 
of great substance, and borne on stems six 
feet high. Mating average normal “near 
whites” would never get it, but if we mate 
the purest white—say a weak sort like 
Europa—with the tallest and most robust 
near-white, like Peace or Augusta, and the 
resulting tallest and most robust near-whites 
back to Europa, and if necessary, repeat the 
operation, if we use enough material, we will 
‘ certainly get seedlings as white as Europa 
and with the vigor of the others; and proper 

selection and intercrossing of these would 
in the end give what we want. Following 
this plan for only two generations has given 
me a strain coming mostly white, with some 
as white as Europa and about 43 inches 
across the flower, on strong stems, and some 
nearly white, large-bowered, and six feet 
high, and, of course, the work is only begun. 

If a breeder gets a seedling with some 
unique and desirable character, but other- 
wise worthless, it is merely a matter of time 
and patient and judicious crossing to impose 
that character upon a robust and satisfactory 
variety, but he must make up his mind as 
to what he wishes to accomplish, keep track 
of his pedigrees (approximately, at least), 
and be willing to persevere through several 
generations in order to attain his ideal.— 
THEODORE L. MEAD in Southern Florist 


The Gladiolus 
Gladiolus! With wondrous-colored sprays ; 
And gorgeous as the clouds in sunset’s rays, 
Endowed with charming form and dainty 


grace 
Like spires of beauty towering into space; 
Floreate clusters; protecting swords of 


green :— 
I crown you Nature’s Wonder and proclaim 
you Queen! —Stanley Thorpe 


Winnipeg (Man.) Garden 
Show in August and September 


The Winnipeg Garden Show will be held 
this year under the auspices of the Mani- 
toba Horticultural & Forestry Association 
instead of the Board of Trade. The dates 
- - August 29, 30, 31, September 1, 2 
and 3. 
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The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings 











Would you know the secret of keeping 
young? Work and play. 

When Edward Bok, the well-known 
editor, retired, he did so, he said, that 
he might play the rest of his life. In 
fact, work and play should never be 
disassociated. A child works hard at 
his play, and as a grown-up he should 
cultivate the ability to enjoy his work 
so well that it exhilarates like play. 
Hard work, devoid of worry, never 
killed anybody that I ever heard of. It 
is an ideal condition when a person 
can select as his work the thing he likes 
to do best, and then goes to it cheer- 
fully and vigorously. 

It’s the crabbed and over-serious 
people who look and act old. I know 
some people of three score and ten 
who are in reality younger than some 
others of only half their years, and I’ll 
wager you do also. Let’s resolve to 
defer old age by extending our play 
period. 


Emerson wrote, “Length of years is 
no proper test of length of life. 
man’s life is to be measured by what 
he does in it, and what he feels in it. 
The more useful work the man does 
and the more he thinks and feels, the 
more he really lives. The idle, useless 
man, no matter to what extent his life 
may be prolonged, merely vegetates.” 

In an address to the Roycrofters last 
summer, Dr. Charles Aubrey Eaton 
said, ‘‘ Every man ought to work. Every 
woman ought to work. I do not mean 
to slave and toil, but to work with your 
hands. Education, or rather, false 
education, is what is wrong with us. 
Some people actually look on work as 
a disgrace. We must get rid of the 
false attitude of vanity and pride which 
= it a disgrace to toil with your 

ands.” 








Samuel Smiles wrote a quartette of 
wonderfully helpful books that ought 
to be read by every young man who 
has an ambition to make good in life,— 
“Self-Help,” “ Thrift,” “Duty,” and 
“Character.” In the last named work, 
he writes, “Work is the law of our 
being—the living principle that carries 
men and nations onward. Labor may 
be a burden and a chastisement, but it 
is also an honor anda glory. All that 
is gat in man comes through work, 
and civilization is its product. Were 
labor abolished, the race of Adam were 
at once stricken by moral death. It is 
idleness that is the curse of man, not 
labor. Idleness eats the heart out of 
men as of nations, and consumes them 
as rust does iron.” 





Sometimes our greatest blessings 
come to us in the disguise of curses. 
In that first recorded eviction, when 
Adam received the proscription that 
banished him from Eden and sentenced 
him and his progeny to hard labor, the 
race was probably saved from some 
more serious disaster that might have 
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come later as the inevitable result of 
protracted luxurious indolence. 





The Glad Philosopher is thankful for 
a temperament that impels him to 
work hard and for a mentality that 
prompts him to regard manual labor 
as a pleasurable occupation. 

I can have nothing but disgust and 
contempt for the lazy man. When I 
am dead, I could desire no more com- 
plimentary epitaph than this to be 
engraved ~~ my tombstone: “He 
had his faults, but by the Eternal, he 
wasn’t lazy.” 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





BOOK REVIEWS 








Hand-list of Trees and Shrubs.—David Lums- 
den, Walter Reed General Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C. : 


We receive from the U. S. Dept. of Occu- 
pational Therapy an interesting manual of 
the plantings at the Walter Reed General 
Hospital. It is designed for the use of patients, 
staff, and visitors, and is certainly called for, 
as there are already over four hundred speci- 
mens of trees, shrubs, and perennials in the 
grounds. 

The preface contains one of the clearest 
explanations of scientific names that we have 
seen, and also an admirable statement of the 
purposes of an arboretum. There is a full- 
page illustration of Mr. Lumsden’s excellent 
design for the formal garden. Another good 
feature of the work is its lists of birds visiting 
and living in the arboretum, and of such 
trees and plants as afford them a food supply. 

A. C. N. 


Rare and Choice Peonies, Irises, and Other 
Perennials.—42 pp. Diagrams. (Price 
List inserted.) Movilla Gardens, Haver- 
Sord, Pa. 


Of both Peony and Iris, this catalogue 
gives drawings to illustrate the technical 
terms used for types of bloom and parts of 
flower. The originator’s name and the value 
rating of the American Peony Society pre- 
cede the description of each Peony variety, 
none below 7 in. appearing. In the Iris 
section there has been a similar discarding 
in favor of the most approved forms, but 
there also are featured some of the most 
promising recent introductions from abroad. 


A. CN. 





Bulletin of Peony News No. 14. Symposium 
Number.—Edited by A. P. Saunders, 
Secretary The American Peony Society, 
Clinton, N. Y. 41 pp. and cover. 


Contains a symposium of the general list 
of Peonies showing number of votes cast 
for each variety and the votes in detail. A 
most valuable work to indicate the favor in 
which various Peonies are held by the 
growers. A secondary list is given showing 
varieties receiving twenty or more votes. 
This list definitely places varieties correctly 
as to popularity. A t/ird list gives varieties 
recommended for discontinuance. 





Garden Record Book.—Published by Thomas 
Groom, 105 State St., Boston, Mass. 28 
pp. and cover. 

Printed on an excellent grade of paper for 
pen writing, arranged in tabular form with 
planting and harvesting record, pages for 
memorandum, &c. For the vegetable garden, 
but perhaps also adaptable to the flower 
garden. Planned for a three year record. 
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Prize Schedule For County Fairs 


We commend for the consideration 
of those who are interested in providing 
prize schedules for Gladiolus flower 
shows, the following, received from the 
Van Wert County Agricultural Society, 
Van Wert, Ohio. 

The Rules Governing the Gladiolus Show and 
the List of Premiums Offered, Follow: 
RULES 

Persons residing outside the county as well as those 
residing within the county may compete for premiums. 
Before entries can be made, the exhibitor is required 
to purchase a ——_— ~— which costs two 

je Section 16. 
ey the Red Class must be Pod such as 
Red pee. Crimson Glow, ser, Gov. Hanly, 
War,Red Amarillas, Red Night, Red Fire, etc. 

Light Pink entries must include such varieties as 
Mrs. Dr. Norton, Myrtle, Giant, America, Paramount, 


" Dark Pink ipindes all ceatees we Puneue end 
Mrs. Francis King, Halley salmon pinks. 
Mottled or Blotched include June, Mrs. Rudolph 


, Marble Barred, Metti ty, May, Mrs. 
vuxton Beale, Mme. 
Pendleton, Whit 





led Bean 
Mounet-Sully, Mrs. Frank 
. 'e Pendleton, etc. 
Purple or Blue include all of the lavender shades, 


uriel, Rev. Eubank, Oatharine, Mr. Mark. 
Sich pe Mircade Holen Todd. Louise, Best Viole. 


shades. 
Containers will be provided by the Van Wert County 
Fair. . ‘ om 
Entries close Monday evening at 6 o’clock. Exhibits 
must be placed by 9 o’clock Wednesday morning. 
Vases must contain at least five spikes. 
Judging of exhibits will begin at9o clock Wednesday 








morning. 
PRIZES 
Vase Premium—First Second Third Fourth 
| ae $ 3.00 $2.00 $1.00 $ .50 
REE 3.00 2.00 1.00 50 
| 3.00 2.00 1.00 50 
Purple or Blue... 3.00 2.00 1.00 50 
Pink Light-__...- 3.00 2.00 1.00 50 
Pink he pe ie cobsaie 3.00 2.00 1.00 50 
ott! 
ys: Blotche .... 3.00 2.00 100 50 
Gates Bn —~ sae 3.00 2.00 1.00 50 
ladioli 
eaten: lings.... 3.00 2.00 1.00 50 
Grand Display of Gladioli, 
not otherwise entered, to 
consist of not less than 10 
= of ——- — five 
es eac only one 
variety in a =... Pence 10.00 8.00 5.00 3.00 
— ikes 3.00 2.00 1.00 .50 
Mrs. Frank is 
fe: 3spikes.... 3.00 200 100 5D 
Schwaben, best 3 spikes.. 3.00 200 1.00 50 
Panama, best 3 spikes.... 3.00 2.00 1.00 50 
Mrs. Dr. Norton, vase, 
3spikes_...... 3.00 2.00 1.00 50 
Anna Eberius, best 3 
ispla rin ——- 28 20 19. 
Bobride, not less than 5 
varieties, 3 spikes in each 
variety, lvarietyinavase 5.00 3.00 2.00 10 
SUGGESTIONS 


Gladiolus growers are herewith urged to arrange to 
take a part in this contest. This information is sent 
early in order to give an opportunity to plant in 
preparation for the show. 

Exhibitors intending to exhibit should give early 
notice to the in order that proper arrange- 
ments and apportionment of space may be made. 
This is important. _ . 

Express for the Fair should be billed to Van Wert, 
Ohio, in care y Van Wert County Fair, and 
will be delivered to the Fair Grounds. 

Entry blanks will be mailed upon application. 

It will be noted that this particular 
county fair furnishes vases, which is 
quite uncommon, we think, although 
the state fairscommonly doso. 

We commend especially the division 
of prize moneys into four parts, first, 
second, third and fourth. It does not 
give the mye f to the man with the 
best bloom. Especially is the Grand 
Display class divided reasonably, second 
money being only $2 less than first, 
and even the fourth prize being enough 
to be worth while. 

It is rather unreasonable to ask for 
three spikes of Purple Glory and three 
spikes of Mrs. Dr. Norton, as both 

ese varieties are comparatively rare 
compared with Schwaben, Panama, and 
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Pendleton. Single spikes of the rare 
varieties should be sufficient require- 
ment. 

Prizes for the Primulinus Hybrids 
should be for the best display and not 
for named varieties, in order to induce 
competition by amateurs. 

We are not aware that this schedule 
is limited to amateurs, but assume that 
it is open to any Gladiolus grower. 
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The St. Thomas 
Horticultural Society 








Planting of Gladiolus stock in the 
Society’s trial garden has been com- 
pleted and already the leaves have 
begun to appear. On Monday, June 6, 
an inspection was made of the grounds 
by the Society’s Executive, the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary, the - and prominent 
citizens, and all were delighted with 
what promises to be a wonderful coatri- 
bution to the American Gladiolus 
Society’s Convention, August 24 and z5. 

To those who are planning on taking 
in the Convention, some information 
might not be amiss. St. Thomas is 
midway between Buffalo and Detroit 
on the Canadian side. It is on the main 
lines of the en Central (N. Y. C. 
R. R.) and the Wabash Railroads. From 
Ontario and Canadian points it can be 
reached by the G. T. R. to London 
and L. & P. S. R. electric road, hourly 
service from London ; also from Eastern 
points direct by C. P. R. From Ohio 
points and South, there is a possibility 
of connection by boat from Cleveland 
to Port Stanley, Ont. Port Stanley is 
just seven miles from St. Thomas and 
is connected by hourly electric service. 
Definite information about boat service 
will be given in the August FLOWER 
GROWER. 

U. S. Exhibitors wiil not have to pay 
the customary duty on cut flowers 
which are for the Convention. Arrange- 
ments have been made with the 
Canadian Customs for FREE entry of 
exhibits at the following frontier Ports 
of Entry: Niagara Falls, (Ontario), 
Bridgeburg, Port Huron, Windsor and 
at Port Stanley. 

A list of hotels and their accommo- 
dations and rates has been secured by 
the local committee, and by writing to 
Dr. F. E. Bennett, St. Thomas, Ontario, 
any information wanted may be secured 
and reservations made. As a large 
crowd will be present, it is advisable 
to make reservations at once. 

An elaborate programme of enter- 
tainment is being planned especially 
for the ladies, and on the second day 
of the Convention a banquet and “ get- 
together” of the “Glad” people will 
be held in the splendid Cafeteria of the 
L. & P. S. R. R., at Port Stanley, St. 
Thomas’ summer resort on Lake Erie. 

The Second Annual Convention and 
Peony Show of the Ontario Peony 
Society was held in the Pavilion of 
Pinafore Park, St. Thomas, on June 
11, and was a most successful show. 
The splendid collection of Peonies, 
numbering nearly 200 varieties, planted 
in the Park, was in excellent condition. 
All were labeled for the occasion. 
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A. P. Saunders, Secretary of The 
American Peony Society, officiated as 
Judge. 

F. E. BENNETT, Pres’t 


Chokecherry for the Garden 


Our common Chokecherry, or Prunus Vir- 
giniana, due to its suckering roots tends to 
develop into a shrubbery clump of its own, 
though with a little attention it can be grown 
either as a large shrub or small tree. It is 
not to be recommended for general planting, 
particularly not where a more cultured 
specimen of shrub or small tree can take its 
place, but to tidy up the ragged ends of a 
place it is sometimes about the only thing 
that will grow satisfactorily and persist. Its 
roots will push their way through almost any 
kind of a soil and once established the plant 
is drought resistant. Left alone, a Choke- 
cherry will sooner or later occupy all the 
ground available. Growing at its own sweet 
will, a few of the innermost shoots develop 
into small trees while the outermost shoots 
grow as short canes that carry the foliage of 
such a clump down to the ground. If one 
has a mind to do it, a Chokecherry can be 
grown as a well balanced lawn tree, while 
the persistent suckers that keep springing 
up all about the base of the tree can be 
easily held down with the lawn mower. They 
do not injure the lawn. During its blossoming 
time, a period of about two weeks, a Choke- 
cherry clump is really pretty and the fra- 
grance is all pervading. When the fruit is 
ripe there is a feast for the birds; Robins ap- 
pear to be especially fond of it. This is a 
point in its favor not to be forgotten. Asa 
means of screening an objectionable view, 
especially on poor soil that cannot be given 
much preparation and where subsequent 
care is out of the question, Prunus Virginians 
is to be recommended-— The Garden Magazine 








Madonna Lilies in full bloom May: 15, 1921, Georgia 


Just a line to thank you for your many 
kindnesses through THE FLOWER GROWER, 
and for the help which has been given me in 
growing the Madonna Lily. My new bed of 
these Lilies was a sight of wonder and beauty 
admired by all who came to see it. The snap- 
shot herewith does not do them justice at all. 
Some stalks had eight or ten blooms each on 
them. 

Your magazine is a great pleasure to me 
and I enjoy every line. 


Mrs. D. R. ANDREWS, (Georgia) 
Madonna Lilies, as well as other Lilies, ought to be 


in every garden. They are easy to cultivate, hardy 
and propagate readily.—Eb. 








' Gardener Wanted: 


A working foreman gardener who under- 
stands trees, shrubs and wild flowers and their 
care; to work himself, with several men under 
him, under direction of a superintendent, on 
Long Island. Year around work. State age, 
family and experience in this line only, and 
wages expected. Address 


GILBERT, care The Flower Grower, Calcium, New York 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Five lines (about 40 words) $2.00 per insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines 30c. each. 








DELPHINIUMS 








YBRID DELPHINIUMS-—-Hood-Acres plantings, 

the product of most skilful isite shades wers 
and American enthusiasts. Exquisite blue and 
— also white, a -_ KO. wuble ; — 

aving enormous blossoms es. Seein 

is appreciating. HOO) DACRES | COLL ION — 
Choicest bloomed selected seedlings ready in fall. 
Can accept only small orders for named varieties this 


year. 
Chas. F. Barber, 1552 Union Ave., Portland, Oregon 











GLADIOLI 
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Fast AWARD and Silver Medal for best display 
of thirty ee on e stalk each; First Award 
and Bronze Medal for best display of twenty-four 
varieties, three stalks each ; five other firsts and one 
second in the regular classes. second and third on 
vases, = —_ ilver Cup forthe year as Sweepstakes 
aes! record of our —— at the Minneapolis 
hibition, June 2nd and 3rd, I! 
What is it worth to you to Lz that the Irises and 
Peonies you purchase are high class and true to 


name? 
wee for 30c. in stamps, to be deducted from first 
AC. "& M. K. Arny, 2115 Dudley St., St. Paul, Minn. 














PEONIES 








PEONIES—1 am growing high-grade Peonies, and I 
grow the leaders. ing new Seedlings of merit 
as introduced. I have nothing cheap to offer, but if 
you are interested in rare Peonies, please write. 
W. A. Sisson, Rosendale, Wis. 





A GLADIOLUS EDUCATION 
For $1.00 


I still have about fifteen copies of my new book 
“THE GLADIOLUS FOR PROFIT” 


left from the first edition. oer quickly if 
YOU WANT ON 


RAYMOND M. CHAMPE 
Walled Oakland M 





Saunders Gardens 
GLADIOLUS GROWERS 
Best American and European varieties. 


Address 8.M. & M. E. LATHAM 
(Gardens North Scituate, R. 1.) Mansfield, Mass. 





LMWOOD TERRACE GLADIOLI—Fine stocks in 
No. 1 and No. 2 sizes; also bulblets of the following 
varieties : America, Bertrex, Chicago White, Faust, 
— King, Halley, Independence, Schwaben, Ida 
leton, Mrs. Francis King, Mrs. Watt, 

Niagara, Pink Perfection, Pink Beauty, Prim. Hybrids, 

and others. 

Fine mixture of all named varieties at $4 per 100. 

Mrs. M. B. Hawks, Bennington, Vt. 





NW. IS THE TIME to “Say it with flowers” ‘ 
Remember the aged, the sick, the children. 
too poor to buy. Send a good box to your nearest 
——y ital with instructions to give to patients who have 
lowers. Just one smile from some patient will 
pay for the trouble. Your reward is sure. We ship 
arge box “ Glads’’ anywhere pp. for $1.25. 
C. I. Hunt, Nunda, New York. 
Grower of the choicest Gladioli. List of selected 
varieties ready in Octo 





Wize US in the - about Carmen Sylva, Crimson 

L. Sm Mona Lisa, Purple Glory, 
Prines of t Wales, Evelyn Kir Kietions. 1910 Rose, Prince 
of India, Desdemona, Mrs. Pendleton, Mary Fennell, 
Louise, Alice ee a etc. We grow the best varie- 


ties in limited 7 
M. Sanford, Madison, New Jersey 





"THREE ! PROFITS in growing Glads—Increase in 
ib size and value, bulblets tor sale or growing 

and cut flowers. Are you getting all three profits ? 

I as planting stock and bulblets of high class 

varieties. 

Arthur C. Perrin, 1112 N. E. 18th Street, Portland, Ore. 














HeNt: S GROVE IRIS GARDENS— Alcazar, Isolene 
and 6 unnamed Irises, $1.50. 
ee pemny may om and Snapdragons for immediate 


effect, 50 cen te pe dosen 
Box Saint Helena, Napa V-'ley, Northern 
California. 


Te EXCHANGE- I hewss two or three good plants 
of searthe Bulloch, alsoa few Francis Willard, 
Mad. Jules Dessert, Mons. Martin Cahuzac and others 
which I will exchange for equali: wally rare Peonies or rare 
Iris. Lorenz G. Schumm, 302 C St., La Porte, Ind. 





MISCELLANEOUS 








PRINTING— Using White Hammermill Bond, 1 - 
8%x11 Letter Heads and 1,000 Envelopes, with wu 

of cut of —— or Dahlia, for $8.50. Cash with onder. 
Write for samp! 

Miller Print Shoe. P. O. Box 2854, Philadelphia, Pa. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS (Ep. Geown) Flas set 
now will be established have made sufficient 
growth to produce fruit next spring. Everbearing 
at $1.75 per doz., $8 100. Standard, $1.25 per 
doz., $6 per 100. Ask for list. 
Robert A. Giblin, Spring Valley, N. Y. 





Lun CANDIDUM BULBS-—3 to 5 inches diame- 
ter, $3.50 per dozen; 2 to 3 in., $2.50 per dozen. 
Oriental Poppies, $1. 50 per dozen. 
All prepaid. 
S. D. Williams, Box 153, Van Buren, Ark. 





BOUND VOLUMES of The Modern Gladiolus Grower 
and The Flower Grower are for sale. See display 
advertisement in this issue. 











J. C. GROSSMAN 
Grower of Choice Gladioli 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
WOLCOTTVILLE - - INDIANA 








wit TRADE a surplus stock of Iris ; + 
Michel, Prosper Laugier, Archeveque, Le Nei 

Junonia, — Cherubim, Louts, er La “ 
Oriental, Mary Garden, Windham, Blue Jay, Wyomis- 
sing, Monsignor, Rhein Nixe, iris King, Eldorado, 
Amas, Trautlieb, Perfection, Rose Unique, Mrs. 
Sherwin Wright, Peacock’s Eye, Tamerlane, Parisi- 
ana, Mrs. Fryer, Pancroft, Ringdove, Alcazar, 

Beaute, Cavalier, and more than S other extra choice 
varieties of Iris, also large <= Garden stock of 

many choice, named Phlox and Delphinium. 

Will trade above for any choice plants, bulbs, shrubs 
or trees. Send me list of what you have to trade, at 
your price, and I will mail you list of what I have to 
a ye ~~ R E 

xtra choice Peonies, Roses or Evergreens 
desired. Douglas easnenee Freeport, I _ ~> 





Now IS THE TIME to think about planting Irises— 
do not wait until spring and expect them to bloom 
afew weeks after planting. Here are two of the 
many testimonials we are om pom | 
“Tris Caterina has blossomed is all you claimed 
for it. It is truly magnificent! Please book my order 
for two more clumps of —, _— size. It is all I 
have room m for, I am Lamy to 
Mrs a, California, April 20, 1921.’’ 
“My Stylosa tiocened in late Sept tember—think of 
that! And this — week there are three lovely 
blossoms on them. They are as delicately beautiful 
as the English description of them, which I read lon 
ore I ever thought of having any for myself. 
remember they were called “‘fhe loveliest of winter 
blooming plants.’ 
Miss: , California, Nov._17, 1920. 
I. Caterina was sent to above customer May 20-20, 
and the Stylosas to the other customer Aug. 9, 1920. 
These are only two among the many we are grow- 
ing, but no one can make a mistake in planting these 
two in California at least. 
Price list mailed upon reques 
The Dean Iris Tan ang Moneta, California 








WAHNFRIED PEONY GARDENS 
L. J.GERMANN, Prop. 
Van Wert, Ohio 
The world’s most rare and finest Peonies are 


in my collection, growing in my gardens. Send 
for my Catalogue for prices, will be out soon. 





ry 








We Specialize in 


GLADIOLI 


Humphrey’s Flower Gardens 
Pataskala, Ohio 











May 28th, 1921, I received a Silver 
Medal from the Mass. Hort. Society 
on Iris “ Lord of June” (Yeld). 
Roots Five Dollars Each 
H. F. CHASE, 
Andover, Massachusetts 














Che Standard Bulb Zo. 
Gladiolus Specialists 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Ask for our general catalogue 














“Cladioli all Sold 
for this Seasen.” 


C. M. Grossman, 
Petoskey, Mich. 











THE GRINNELL NURSERY || 


Grinnell, lowa 


Growers of Peonies, Iris, Phlox, 
Cannas and Gladioli 


(2 Let us know your wants “@} 














KEMP'S BIG 5 
; PINK. WONDER 
Kemp's ; 2245 


WONDER 
ALBANIA 
EARLY SNOWFLAKE 
BUTTERCUP 

Late last fall four bulbs of each of these nov- 
—~ a ed with Mr. Wm. H. Waite, Rum- 
son, N. J., for growing under glass, for a 
pose of t them out = varieties 
more than pleased to say Pink Wonder, White 
aes Early Snowflake, and Buttercup, made 
a splendid showing, and are without doubt ex- 
traordinary fine forcing varieties. 

If you had seen Pin! Wonder, as it stood on the 
bench with its enormous spike of giant bi 
towering to a height of over ~ 4 feet, and looked 
into the faces of of its six inch blooms, | feel 
sure you would have exclaimed, as others did 
who saw it; it is indeed a wonderful Gladiolus. 
White Wonder and Early Snowflake made A 
best wing of any whites I have ever 
ae Ta under glass, and were not far behind Pink 


Mr. Waite is not only an expert grower, but is 
also an expert floral photographer. He has made 
excellent photogra of Pink Wonder, White 
Wonder and Early Snowflake and presented them 
tome. Halftone cuts will be made of these for 
use in my 1922 catalogue, which will be ready for 
distribution next November. 

I have a wonderful fine stand of these splendid 
novelties of all sizesin my gardens. and at this 
writing there is every indication | shall have 
goody stocks, lieing bulblets of each variety 

to offer my customers next year, and at very at- 
tractive prices. 

Send in ned application early for my 1922 cata- 
logue and the first to receive your copy, 
showing pictures of these wonderful novelties as 
they bloomed for Mr. Waite under glass 


J. A. KEMP, (Originator), Little Silver, N. J. 
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WAIT 


For The Supplement to The 
Unvarnished Truth. 
A critical opinion is given of the 
following varieties of Iris: 
Lord of June, (Yeld) 
Mey Rose, pected) 
Virginia Moore, (Shull) 
Miranda, (Hort) 
Dimity, Marsh Marigold, Glitter, Tristram, 


Aferajow, Merlin, Magnate, Sindjkhat, She- 
B. Y. Mo jorrison, Queen Caterina, 


Gaeertovent) 
nape. Chobaut, Arlequin, Dem-Deuil, Mad. 
* ja, Mad. Sevigne, (Denis) 
apie Ambigue, Cluny, Alcazar, 
Delicatissima, Igouf, Souv. de spe Gaudi- 
chau, "Pancroft Romeo, (Millet 


Thomas Kingscote, Wm. Marshall, 
Mary, Siberian, Perry’s Blue, (Perry) 
Glory, W. i F Kathleen Fryer, Rev. 
Wurtelle, A. W. Blakly, Mrs. C. Wedge. 

. G. Peters, Mrs. S. L. Curtis, Mrs. W. F. 
Kimble, a Wedge, G Peake, 


A new report ag A. Williamson. 

Among all these varieties are some of the 
very finest Iris in existence, some are com- 
monplace, and I dare say some are fakes. Is 
it worth 50c. to have this information? Is it 
worth 50c. to get next to the choice things be- 
fore they e so scarce that the price will 
advance? 


In this list there is a pink Iris at a moderate 
Price that is as fine or finer than some that sell 
at $5.00. Is it worth 50c. to know this? 

Is it worth 50c. to keep from getting stung ? 


price of this supplement is 50c.; this 
sum can be deducted from a five dollar order. 


The Most Illuminating Iris Catalogue of 
Today—My Iris catalogue has received more 
commendation than any plant catalogue ever 
sent out. Is such a list w to you? 
This sum can be deducted from the first order 
for Iris. Don’t let 25c. stand in the way of 
posseamns an Iris catalogue that has com- 
pelled a nkness in descriptions that was 
never known before. Price of Iris catalogue 
is 


The Unvarnished Truth—The value of 
this booklet will eventuaily be admitted. 
Price of the U. V. Truth is $1.00. This sum 
can be deducted from a ten dollar order. 

New Price List of Iris—Many new varie- 
ties are offered for sale at bargain prices; is it 
worth two cents to know where you can get 
some than half ? 


‘mee 


new things at half and less 
Price list for a two cent stamp. 


No attention paid to postal card requests 
for my literature or to any games that are 
attempted to work me to get something for 
nothing. I do not give something for nothing 
= bes give value received. 


new Iris catalogue has been issued this 

oa but the few failings have been corrected 

in the supplement to the Unvarnished Truth. 

Iam at the service of those who do not try 

to get too much for nothing. Please command 
me. 

Free 


he 





gain list of Peonies early in August. 
Yours very truly, 

H. W. GROSCHNER, 
Landscape Gardener and 
Horticulturist 
Specialist Grower of Fine and Extra Fine 
Iris, Peonies, and Hardy Chrysanthemums, 


NAPOLEON, OHIO 


that everyone admires 

a thoroughbred ani- 

ou W mal mal. Now the worth- 
while varieties of 

GLADIOLI take a similar classification. They 
— no more space or attention than the 


inary varieties--as for prices—get on my 
mailing list. 


CHAS. B. RAFFAUF, Independence, Ia. 
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Fred W. Baumgras 
Grower of Fancy 
GLADIOLI 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Send name for mailing list 
423 Pearl St. Lansing, Mich. 











BERTREX 


is again the leader in the year 
1921 in growth and vigor of all 
Gladioli. Wine King is second. 


Henry C. Eckert - Belleville, ll. 











GEORGE J. JOERG 


Wholesale Grower of 


GLADIOLI 


60 Varieties. All sizes 
NEW HYDE PARK, L. L, N.Y. 











Derby Gardens Gladioli 


LIST ON APPLICATION. 
WHOLESALE. RETAIL. 


John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 








IRIS 


REALLY NEW 


AND 
WORTH TRYING, WORTH BUYING 


The aan Road Iris Gardens 
Sturtevant, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms, - 

















GLADIOLI 


All sizes and bulblets. Write for special con- 
tract prices for fall delivery, stating if possible 
the varieties, sizes and quantities interested in. 
ALFRED OESTERLIN Gladiolus Specialist 
STAR ROUTE, B' . PA. 
Don't forget A. W. Hunt and Prim Beauty 











Planting Stock of Mrs. 
Dr. Norton and Lilywhite 
for Fall delivery. 


Robert R. Walker, Mansfield, Mass. 




















Peonies, Irises and Gladioli 
A Very Promising Lot of the Prize-Winning Kinds 
Thanks to our friends for their liberal patronage. 
Before placing orders for fall delivery kindly sub- 


mit a list of your wants for prices. I have both 
the right soil, and give the proper care to pro- 


duce oe its. Descriptive price list ready 
in July fi e ———e. 
E. M. Buechly, Greenville, Ohio 














Forest Heights Gardens 


1815-26 Ave., No., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Gladioli-Irises-Peonies 


We begin shipping Irises in July and Peonies 
in September. for our catalogue and 
get your order in early. 

















GLADIOLI--new ann ox 


THOMAS M. PROCTOR 
71 South Street 
HAM, 








CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 

















Gardens of Smedley 


WHOLESALE ONLY 
“Extristrong” lowa Grown Stock 


Gladioli Exclusively 
Waterloo, BOX 165 








Iowa 











PEONIES-PEONIES 


Do you want the best varieties obtainable? : 
firm that has had over fifty years experience in propagating and developing 


this “Queen of Flowers?” 


Won't it give you a feeling of assurance to know that you are tying up to 
people that have an international reputation for fair dealing ? 


If so write a list of your wants to 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


West Newbury, Mass. 


Catalogue on request 
Not open Sundays 


Would you like to deal with a 








OO AL ate tt 8 
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JOHN J. PROUTY 


BALDWINSVILLE, N.Y. 


Grower of Choice Gladioli 


Winner of all first prizes at the New York 
State Fair 1917, 1918, A919, 919, 1920. 
Ask for Catalog. Retail only. 








THE CHAUTAUQUA FLOWERFIELDS 


R. F. D. 68 BEMUS POINT, N.Y. 


Offers Choice Iris, Peonies, Gladioli, 
Primulinus Hybrids and Hardy 
Perennials 











IRISES 


é choice collection of Irises- new price 
list. Classified Advertisements” on 
page I 


THE DEAN IRIS GARDENS 


Moneta, California 





IRIS and PEONIES 


1-10 Central St., EAST BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 





GLADIOLI 


Good bulbs from Goshen. Order them of 
John H. McKibbin 
1309 Divison St., Goshen, Indiana 














E. E. STEWART 


WHOLESALE GROWER OF 


GLADIOLI 


Brooklyn - - Michigan 


Choice Peonies 


FOR SALE 
— Send for List — 
L. 8S. HENDRICKSON, 
Flowertieid, L. L, N. Y. 

















20 ACRES OF IRIS 
To choose from 
Send for our wholesale or retail 
catalogue. 
John Lewis Childs, Inc. 
Flowerfield, L. L, N.Y. 


A. B. deGROAT 


BATH, N.Y 


GROWER OF CHOICE GLADIOLI 


ISPECIALIZE IN CHOICE FRENCH VA- 
RIETIES. Only retail catalogue this season. 














CARLSON’S 
“Kolorado-Kwality” 

“* Full of Pep ” Bulbs and Roots 
Dahlias--Glads--Peonies 
CARLSON DAHLIA GARDENS 


Boulder, Colo. 
RETAIL WHOLESALE 


a 








Vaughan’s Seed Store 


Gladiolus S 
100 ACRES UNDER CULTIVATION. 
ASK FOR OUR PRICE LIST 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 








i i 


Fuller’s Gladiolus Farm 


GROWERS OF CHOICE 


GLADIOLI 


Wholesale or Retail List of over 50 varieties 
on request 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
> R.F.D.No.9 BOX 211-A 


ore eee 











The Dahlia Farm 


EAST MORICHES, L. L., N. Y. 
Every worth while Dahlia and Gladiolus 


AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 

















Bound Volumes 


FOR SALE 


Complete bound copies of The Modern 
Gladiolus Grower, Volumes I, II, III and 
IV with indexes are still available, price 
ayer $2.00 per volume. Volumes V, 

and VII The Flower Grower are now 
ready, price $2.50 each prepaid. The 
most complete information obtainable 
on Gladiolus and other flower growing 
is contained in these bound volumes. 


MADISON COOPER, 
Publisher CALCIUM, N.Y. 
























STURTEVANT’S READY 
REFERENCE CARDS 


A NEW IDEA planned to fit the needs of 
the busy EN + compact, con- 
venient, surprisingly complete; but add 
your personal notes now. 

Set 1. _ Shrubs for the Small 


‘ The V etable Garden 
2. Garden Flowers 


July is the month to plant 
seeds for the perennial gar- 
den; let our cards serve as 
your guide. 
200 per set of 25 cards. 


_oesnt STURTEY Att 
ey Farms, Mass. 
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__ PULVERIZED 
SHEEP MANURE 


Wonderful natural fertilizer for amateur or 
rofessional ers—unequaled for lawn, 
Rowen. veg'“ables, fruits and shrubs—effec- 
tively sterilizoi—no weeds or chemicals—safe 
and dependable. 

Ask your seed or garden supply man for 
WIZARD BRAND or write direct for full 
information. 


The Pulverized Manure Company 
No. 19 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 











GT Ran Wien You Want Ir 








Turn your back yard into a money maker like these folks did. 


Saves You Work—Makes You Money 


Don’t lose sight for a minute, of the fact that the 
Skinner System of watering that we want you to give 


a trial is not a labor saver alone. 
It is also a money maker. 


Of course, it does save all watering worries and 


bother 
But it goes a lot further than that. 
It doubles and trebles your crop. 


On the same ground you can grow all the flowers and 


vegetables you have ever had, and still have at least 

as many more to sell, if you w 

= of the nice snug bits of money that are being 
every year out of garden grown Asters and 


Gladiol. 


man alive, it’s like shaking a gift plum tree, and 


we ee your 


rite us the size of your garden and we'll tell you the 


best equipment for your needs. 


The Skinner Irrigation Co. 






205 Water St. 


SKINNER 


Troy, Ohio 
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p. Vos &Son | | Gladiolus Bulbs | || Are You Satisfied with 
GLADIOLUS SPECIALISTS of the finest quality. Send My new catalogue is ready listing varieties 
Grand ids, Mich. your name for fall price ist. that will appeal to you. rite for it. 
—— 555 GEV. HALL, Adelphia, N. J. ROBERT A. GIBLIN 
Py | ated Spring Valley, N.Y. 
GLADIOLI R. Cc. BURGAR POTASH-MARL 
(Wholesale and Retail) Northern Grown me nunes Senet nag 
G. CHESTER BLACK Gladioli en. 
Meadow Brook Flower Farm Of Superior Quality sae pret Sent ah tien eo hse = 
104 Marcy Ave., East Orange, N.J, ASHLAND, WIS. AMET Thomas St. New York, NW. 




















SSS 


I want your name for my mailing list. Send You will want our 1922 catalogue because our 
for free copy of list will be Bigger and Better. You can’t af- 
“The Gladiolus Beautiful.” ford to miss giving our MAINE GROWN 


HOWARD M. GILLET, Gladiolus Specialist, hula 0 gytee. —_ 
Box F, Lebanon Springs, N.Y. Me ee 


N. A. FIALLAUER DAHLIAS 


4 

4 

of } 

GROWER OF CHOICE Distinction and Merit ; 
q 

} 

4 

4 





Jacob D. Spiegel 


Gladiolus Grower 
Norma, New Jersey 




























John Zeestraten | 
GLADIOLUS GROWER 
East Bridgewater, - Mass. 


The best American and European 
varieties. 


Gladiol', Dahlias, Peonies, Irises Wholesale and Retail 


Babylon Dahlia Gardens 
Wholesale and retail. Write for catalog and prices. Babylon, L. L, N.Y. 





POPP Cr re 









































Don’t judge 2 Dake tuber by its W. F. SHEARER | |Narcissi - Tulips - Peonies 
mala - by hr 7 PRICE LIST READY ABOUT 
intone Delis F buy from Gladiolus Grower elites ¢ 
1200 4 acre Best “ 504 South College St. Amgola, Ind. SEND FOR IT NOW 
. ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS. Carterville, Mo. 





























PLANT NAMES and their meanings is 


the title of a series now being published in Homer F. Chase IRISES, PEONIES, GLADIOLI 


AMERICAN BOTANIST a P ee 
where a multitude of other things interesting to GROWER OF UP-TO-DATE Importers and Growers of Choice Varieties 
plant ‘aan also we ° ye 600 VARIETIES OF IRISES. CATALOG FREE. 

va. at gO ayer Gladioli for the Trad 
Specimen copy. 25 cents or the trade Rainbow Gardens 











Willard N. Clute & Co., loliet, e 
é =. WILTON, NEW 701-2 Commerce Bldg. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


IRIS SPECIALIST G ® A D O 5 


Watch displays of our Roseash, Mari- 


















































lod Iancy A very large collection of the posa, Yosemite, Fallen Leaf, Grizzly 
Dottie Tar 6 Ia - best of the Bearded, Crested, Bear, Cameo, Rosenel, and other va- 
Pigeon, Cage Bird. Bantam Dog Cat, Fur Farming, Spuria, Siberian and Japanese rieties. 
Regular Price 9080-Teates ——— Irises, including some fine seed- Place early orders for delivery next 
; SPECIAL TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION lings of my own. Season. 
50c FOR SIX MONTHS k F bis For ‘wr we hope to introduce agree 
ee Writers tell how small Sunnybroo arm Gard extra choice, new varieties of our 
obi ready es for Pe Bren nd Show metens nu. 3 en famous Grand Prize Strain Gladioli. 
Gh aS FOOD FUR & FANCY PUB. CO... Catalogue free aha er oe 
“S, 1321 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 1 Mountain View, Calif. 





























| if you are a professional, or amateur grower, you will find the columns of 
GLADIOLI THE GARDENERS’ +” ees 
be OF 

Have planted many new varieties this spring, and our cata- ; ( ienti 
- - ‘ - brimful of helpful knowledge on plant culture—based on scientific and prac- 
logue this fall will contain over 100 names. Do not fail to tical as eee in addition to its contributed articles by well Lown au- 
send for acopy. There is no time like the present. thorities on horticultural subjects, digests of the leading topics appearing 
one a in American and European horticultural jourrals are published regularly 

Let us lace your name on our mailing list making the Gardeners’ Chronicle 
BARRETT A HORTICULTURAL DIGEST. 

H. M. & SON, CRANBURY, N. J. | Ptkhed meaty. Saacipion $2.00 ear. 2 Fifth Ave, New York, NY. 
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who is not?) should send their ad- 
dress for my 1922 catalogue, if they 
have not done so already. You will 
find in it the best of information on care and 
growing of Gladioli, some of it that’s newly 
written, and also some fine new kinds to be 
offered for the first time. An entirely new 
type with curled or twisted petals will be 
shown in halftone and maybe a few bulbs can 
be spared next season. If you have friends who 
do not already know of my beautiful Gladioli, 
you will be doing them a great kindness to 
either give them my address, or send their ad- 
dresses to me, so I can send them my catalog. 
As quite a few readers of THE FLOWER 
GROWER have written me asking for Iris 
“Mother of Pearl,’ I have decided to an- 
nounce its introduction in my August ad. 
Watch for this, as Iris “ Mother of Pearl” is 
very fine, and no doubt will become famous 
and a valuable commercial variety. 


Thanking you, I am with best wishes, 
Sincerely yours, 
A. E. KUNDERD, 
Goshen, Ind. 
[ The originator of the Ruffled Gladiolus] 


A” LOVERS of beautiful Gladioli (and 
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Itis to Your Advantage to Order Peonies Now 


Achille—A beautiful pearl pink_...............- Mad. Celot— —“ivarangen ea-pink, center shaded 
Alba Sulphurea--Large white, center ae SS darker. Said to be most fragrant of all 50c 
yellow, resembles Roses._..............-..-- Mad. de Verneville—White, suffused daintiest 
Couronne d’Or—The famous “Crown of Gold.” lush. Large, finely formed 50c 
as iad white, reflecting golden yellow Monsieur Dupont—Large, cup-shaped ‘bioom of 
II ionstndianiebnebieieiettimmioninhirtie nem ivory-white splashed carmine, lit up with 
Alexander r Dumas —Brilliant pink, petals inter- golden yellow stamens__ 75¢ 

with salmon and white. Early_. 50c ‘Triomphe de l’exposition de Lille — Large 
Edulis Superba—Bright clear mauve pink__-_-- 50c pyramid. = form seen in few varieties, Hy- 
Festiva Maxima—Pure + ye. pe nl carmine dran, anges et Pe Seater 50c 
flakes. The won of all Peonies__._...... 50c Victoria— aint blush color, changing to pure 
Gen. Bertrand—Early. Solferino-red, eee white. om of 4 most } pees | bloom- 
EE SE eiieencccccbeettnacwenne ers - 





Special offer of one aide of ditions varieties done $5 








Late orders for Peonies mean additional expense for extra help when the Gladiolus digging 
rush is on, and we have decided to turn this additional expense into Gifts for our cus- 
tomers for early orders. As a special inducement we will give 
Two Superb Varieties: 1 Felix Crouse—aA brilliant ruby-red, 75c., 1 Mons. 
Jules Elie—Enormous flower, lilac-rose, shaded amber-yellow, '75c., absolutely free, 

with every order amounting to $5.00 or more sent us PRIOR to September 15th. 








We can spare a limited number of Midnight, “The Black Peony,” a deep rich maroon. 
One of the Brand Seedlings, $3.00 each. 


_ Baroness Schroeder—Plume shaped bloom. Opens delicate blush changing to white. 
EVELYN KIRTLAND Regarded as one of the world’s best Peomies, $1.50 each. 
Note iuetation measuring length All above good, strong roots. If wanted in quantity, write for wholesale prices. 
ol ike wil 


enemies =j 12 VARIETIES OF IRISES FOR $1.00 [= 


A. H. AUSTIN CO., Wayland, Ohio 





























The Brand Peonies 


America’s Most Beautiful Contribution to the Peony World 











A Symposium has just been compiled of the judgment cf the members of The American 
Peony Society as to the comparative value of all the best named Peonies of the world. In 
this Symposium 100 stands for perfect, while a vote of 80 means a very good flower indeed. 
With not less than 20 members voting on a flower to this Symposium, 66 varieties received a 
vote of 84 or better. 


And of these 66 world’s best Peonies, 9 va- 
rieties, or 13 per cent, are Brand Varieties. 





I would also call your attention to the fact that no safer guide can be found to follow in the making up of one’s wants in 
Peonies, than the unsolicited, expressed judgment of the great Peony growers of the country as set forth in their 1921 lists now 
just beginning to appear. 

Wm. A. Peterson gives a “ Master list” of 50 varieties of which 6 are Brand sorts. 

Henry S. Cooper includes in his list of 56 varieties “which you should have at amy price,” 9 Brand varieties. 

Mr. James Boyd lists 21 sorts as the “Cream de la Cream of Peomnies,” and 4 of these are “ Brand Peonies.” 

I believe it can no longer be questioned that the Brand Varieties are among the very best in the world. 

We also have what we believe the largest stock in America of the following beautiful Foreign and American sorts : Le Cygne, Kel- 


way’s Glorious, Therese, Solange, Mme. Jules Dessert, Tourangelle, a Fee, Lady Duff, La France, Laura Dessert, Raoul Dessert, 
Rosa Bonheur, Philippe Rivoire, etc., etc. 


My 1920-21 Catalogue will be mailed to anyone who does not have one. 
42 YEARS A PEONY GROWER 


A. M. BRAND, FARIBAULT, MINN. 
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PEONIES AND IRISES 


“Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties” 


is a real handbook and a companion no Peony or 
Iris enthusiast can afford to be without. For the bene- 
fit of our customers, present or prospective, we are 
obliged to ask for a remittance of $1.00, which will be 
applicable upon the first order amounting to $10.00 or 
more, before sending this book to you. Most think- 
ing people well understand why we ask for this initial 
deposit. This method has proven itself very satisfac- 
tory during the past six months both to our customers 
and to ourselves. We assure you, at : ny rate, that we 
are not trying to “sell a catalog.” All customers still 
receive their current copy gratis. 

In addition, we now have ready for mailing 


Farr’s Bulb Booklet 


which we will gladly send upon request. Take 
advantage of the 10% discount on all bulb 
orders received before July 15th and order now. 
It also contains four worthy Pecny and Iris col- 
lections which we are offering this fall. 








BERTRAND H. FARR 
Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 
121 Garfield Avenue 
WYOMISSING, - - ii 





T 











! \ 








LEOTA—A Real Thousand 


Will tell you the story next month. 


i i i i 


| Only the best~ 

tanta a8 Home Gardens 
Belphiniums W. A. Phipps 
Hardy Chrysanthe- Paulding, Ohic 





i a i i i i i ll ll li i ete tt 


tll Cina tat tii liiie: 











UNITED BULB CO. 
The home of choice Gladioli 


MICHIGAN 











MT. CLEMENS, : 




















FRYER’'S 
NEW IRIS-— | 


I have thousands of seedlings that I ain offering in a 
mixture at $6.00 per 100, and if orders: ake not delayed 
too long each order for 100 will contain 50 or more 
varieties. 
From the \first of July until late fal is 
time to plai\t them. : 

Not sent ae at this price. 






a favorable 


a A. 








ae es. Minn., 








\ CLEVELAND ROAD 


RAVENNA OHIO " 


One of the most experienced growers in the country says: ‘“ ‘LEOTA’ ae finest Pink Glad | 


have yet seen.” 


Price for Fall delivery: Large bulbs $1.00 each ; Planting stock 50c. each. 


JOE COLEMAN, 





Cleveland Road, 





a 





RAVENNA, OHIO 











Next Season 


Say it with 


Lone Elm Gladioli 


Grown by 


J. W. SEILER CO. 


Ravenna, Ohio 




















R. F.D.1 




















Member of 
Pennsylvania ay ee Society 
American Gladiolus Society 
Society 


rexel JOHN I. COLEGROVE 


American Iris Society Sheffield, Pa. 
Nothing for Sale Just Now 


| dotee te mateo 
pupen invite quota’ 
hnown varieties on w 
chiscinen, clumps oF 





representative collection of Irises for study and com- 

catalogues, etc., from growers of the older and 

ell as the newer introductions. Will buy single 
sound and true to label. 











“EXTRA QUALITY” Young Bulbs 


Business Ideals should be measured by the “Golden Rule.” We are trying 
to “live up to” this Ideal—to grow the slates quality, not the greatest 
quantity—to sell stock of proven merit, plus } of service, to which is 
added the love =. enthusiasm which elevates all wori. Sincerely, 


F. C. HORNBERGER, Hamburg, N.Y. 








Gladvista Gardens Gladioli | 
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| ZUA, A Ruffled Iris | |” PEONrES 


Including all the New and Rare Varieties 
Le Cygne, Kelway’s Glorious, Solange, Therese, La France, 
Se an mere nee eee mmr Martha Bulloch. Tourangelee, Mme. Jules Dessert, Primevere, 
Rosa Bonheur, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Longfellow, M. M. 











Cahuzac, Loveliness, Enchanteresse, Jubilee, Walter Faxon, 
Standards and Falls Elwood Pleas, Marguerite Dessert, Suzette, Ginette, Sarah Bern- 
; hardt, etc. 
like = a NEW CATALOGUE IN JULY, FREE 
crape with ru IRIS---My Rainbow Collection for $5.00 
edges. Pure laven- 25 named varieties including Monsignor, Rhein Nixe, Dal- 


matica, Nibelungen, King, Blue Jay, etc. 


der in color with + I Glebe Bl. D. W. C. Ruff St Paul. Min. 


large, fragrant flow- 
ers; very early and 
rather dwarf habit. 






































Should be planted in js 
the front line. Peony Novelties 
Price $3 each I offer a few small divisions (2 to3eye) of each of 
the following Peonies : 

(ae ere te Sete en oo a ee meme Mrs. Ei”dward Harding..__......_..__.__- _...$ 50 00 

Mary Woodbury aa 20 00 

se — a8 

IRIS—ZUA : xxquis e (Kelway).-.....-.-...- vanseenneennens 12 0 

acess ze 

Mrs. Wm. Crawford Kady Alexandra Duff 2000S 10 00 

i (Check to accompany order). 
La Porte, Indiana If interested in any other Novelties or Standard varieties 
° . ° write me. 
Grower of fine Peonies and Iris O. L. RINGLE, Wausau, Wisconsin 
‘ 7" 

















ANNOUNCING OUR NEW PEONY 


LUETTA PFEIFFER 


One of Mr. Brand’s Master Productions 





While visiting The Brand Nursery in 1916, we saw this magnificent seedling in bloom, 
and were so favorably impressed by the great size, beauty and fragrance of the flowers, 
and the attractive foliage of the plant, that we purchased outright the entire stock, con- 
sisting of 13 plants; and at Mr. Brand’s suggestion named it Luetta Pfeiffer. We now 
have sufficient stock worlced up to be ina = tion to offer it to Peony lovers. 


LUETTA PFEIFFER PEONY 


As described by Mr. Brand :—Semi-rose type. A very large semi-double pinkish-white, produced in great pro- 
- fusion, on long, stout stems. Fiowers of immense size. Large, pure, glistening petals interspersed with just 
enough golden stamens to make: it fascinating and beautiful. Petals here and there blotched and splashed with 


carmine. 





PRICE---Strong divisions wiith 3 to 5 eyes, $25.00 each 


Other choice Peonies, Irises, etc., fully described in our new catalogue. Ask for one. 


THE PFEIFFER NURSERY - - ~- WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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) : Puyallup Iris Gardens 


In the glorious Puget Sound country in North- 
western Washington all varieties of the 


German Iris Grow to Perfection. 


This includes such shy growers elsewhere, as Alcazar ; the 
lorious Caterina and Isoline. Fd. Michel. The wonder- 
ul Oriflame, Pfauenauge, Trautlieb. The lordly English 

Black Knight, and others. Ali our customers speak in the 

highest terms of the healthy, big, strong roots we grow 

here and send out. 


I. July, August, September are “The” Planting Months. | 
A. P. BONVALLET & CO. Put in your orders early. Descriptive price list upon request. 


a O. M. PUDOR, Iris Specialist, Puyallup, Wash. 


9% 


dl a 
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- Gladiolus Specialists - 








CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head a Island New York 


Wichert, - - Illinois 

















LILACS—PEONIES—IRIS—PHLOX 


Fine Lilacs on their own roots, splendid kinds 
4 ft. to 44 ft. Our selection. 


! 12 for $15.00 100 for $100.00 


i T. A. Havemeyer Albert Ladohnay, Mgr. 
NO CATALOGUE 


a i ; -——-IRISES 







































































High Grade about which we have read so much 
and seen so little. 
Ree Serene ............. .......... § LD 
AMBASSADEUR (Vilmorin) -__- - : 10.00 
AMBIGU (Vilmorin)_.. __- eA held OF 500 
ANNA FARR (Farr) -- SE ere ; 1.75 
No expensive and elaborate catalogue to offer, only a CLARENCE WEDGE (Fryer). ace 5 ae a 
simple little folder, but please do not write for this caees CLUNY (Vilmorin) -- eecccces cocewe 6.00 
pe interested in rare and expensive Peonies. CRUSADER (Foster) ...............-..-2--.. 3.00 
DELICATISSIMA (Millet).... -..-....---- 2.50 
ee  ccccdencnes 5.00 
i - Ee, 
W. A. Sisson, Rosendale, Wis. KNYSNA (Bliss) ...........------- is 3.50 
LADY FOSTER (Foster) ...-.-- sia neil . 3.00 
« , LENT A. WILLIAMSON ._______---_-- _—* 5.00 
Le PULL Ee (Vaengees)............... .... 33) 
e P MAGNIFICA (Vilmorin)___... ....-.------ 10.00 
. e MEDRANO (Vilmorin).__--...----------- 7.50 
High Grade Peonies MOLIERE (Vilmorin)_............-- _.. 7.50 
* 4s e™ OPERA (Vil ea ETS tie, Sea ... 500 
Consisting of such rare varieties as . aw seit net re ee — 
LeCygne, Soulange, Tourangelle, REV. WURTELLE (Fryer) _.-.....-------. _ 1.50 
Rosa Bonheur, L. A. Duff, Jubilee SWEET LAVENDER (Bliss).................. 7.50 
and many others. VIRGINIA MOORE (Shull) -...........-..-..-- 3.00 
Fifteen fine varieties, all named, for pig Stern (Saunders) ----------------- po 
$5, or eight for $2.50. we ME ite Ss ( 
With each $5 collection I will give 
one plant of John Richardson free. Clarence W. W. Hubba 1D 
Send for catalogue. Pr 
MM : de PEONIES & IRISES AA 
W. L. GU » Peony Specialist 6144 LAKEWOOD AVE., CHICAG®, ILL. 














Remington, Indiana 4 
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GEO. S. WOODRUFF 


Independence, Iowa 
Grower of 
FINE GLADIOLI 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL - 
Write for my Catalogues 


Don't forget to mention THE FLOWER GROWER 




















QUALITY IRIS AND PEONIES 


Clever advertising may induce a person to send you an order—once. 
But to make him a steady customer and enthusiastic booster requires 
something more. You must use him RIGHT. 

Beli womans | that satisfied customers can and will advance our interests 

re than magazine advertisements we aima to give service that will 
SATISFY. ‘But do don’t take our word for it. Let us show you. To be- 
come acquainted and to introduce our pets, we will send 12 chcice Iris 
worth $4.00 for $3.00 as foliows: 


Dr. Bernice Loreley 
Fiorentina Blue Queen of May 
Halfdan Sherwin-Wright 
Ingeborg Rhein Nixe 
Mme. Chereau Walneriana 
Mrs. Neubronner Wahhalla 


Mixed Iris, not labeled, $1.00 per 12, $5.00 per 100, $45.00 per 1000. 
GEO. N. SMITH, Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 





in A i i i i i i i tl 


Ee DED DDD DDE ODL DDD OOOO eee 
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Adorn Your Garden! 


It will increase its value ! 





It will enliven your life! 





Two hundred and forty Choice Narcissi of 20 fancy 
selected varieties for $25. All charges 
paid to New York. 
NARCISSI in Choice Mixtures of all types, 20, $2.50. 





If you are an Amateur grower of NARCISSI the 
collection (offered in the June issue) will delight 
you, and if you do not know these beautiful spring 
flowers, we are sure that procuration of our collec- 
tion will make you an enthusiast. 


Darwin Tulips—wWe deliver a fine assorted 
collection containing all shades in 20 named varie- 
ties of twelve each for $10. Superfine mixture per 
100, $2.00. Five per cent is allowed for cash with 


order. 
J. HEEMSKERK 


i Breeder of Narcissi and Gladioli _ 
Care P. van Deursen Sassenheim-Holland 

















It is now time to order. Bulbs should be planted in August 





or September. Treatment very easy and will be readily ex- 
plained upon request. Descriptive price list free on applica- 
tion. | 














SOME OF 


THE BEST IRISES 


Do you want a big display 
of “QUAKER LADY” IN 
your garden next spring ? 











About July first I will publish a new 
price list on dozen lots of Quaker 
Lady, Anna Farr, Pauline, Rhein 
Nixe, and twenty other favorite Irises. 





I will be glad to send a copy of this new price list 
to every neader of THE FLOWER GROWER. If you want 
my Iris Garden Notes write for them. They will be 
mailed free to all Iris Enthusiasts. 


LEE R. BONNEWITZ 


South Washington Street 
VAN WERT, OHIO 








=————— | 














E ARE the largest growers of Peonies in 
W the United States; have about anything 

you desire in the’ Peony line. Our new 
price list i is ready for distribution—“ Peonies for 
Pleasure,” retail, and “ Peonies for Profit,” whole- 
sale. If you are interested in these, please write 
us at once for the new list, as the plants will be 
ready for delivery after September 20th. We 
are booking quite heavily on orders at the present 
time, so it is advisable to place your order as 
early as possible, as each order is filled in its 
turn. 
Our new catalogue will not be published until 
September Ist ; it will give you prices on ail of 
the other items we supply. 
Be sure to specify when you ask for the Peony 
book if you are in the florist business, as we do 
not send the “Peonies for Profit” to anyone 
except the growers. 


It interested, write to us today. 


THE GOOD & REESE Co. 


Largest Rose Growers in the World 
Springfield, Ohio 


BOX 76 
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Quality Gladioli 
eee Gk: eS  - toe - ee 


We are now booking wholesale 
orders for fall shipment. 








Originators and Growers of the 
Largest and Finest 


Gladioli and Petunias 


WHOLESALE OR RETAIL LIST ON REQUEST 





G. D. BLACK & SON 
Albert Lea, Minnesota 
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Peonies, Iris and Phlox 


Catalogue on Request. All the newest European and American introductions. 
S = 3 awards from American Peony and American 
Societies in 1920. 


We publish a book of convenient size and shape, giving full and ac- 
curate descriptions. It gives the latest symposium ratings of the Ameri- 
can Peony Society; detailed drawings, illustrating various types of 
Peonies and Iris; concise cultural directions; advice in selection of 
varieties ; and other valuable and interesting information. The Peony 
sect ion was compiled by MR. JAMES BOYD, and the Iris Section by MR 


° ° ° JOHN C. WISTER. It will be forwarded to any address in the United 
e@ County California States or Canada upon receipt of 30 cents, which amount may be 
? deducted from remittance for first order sent to us after receipt of book. 


Price List Free on Request 


Movilla Gardens, - - Haverford, Penn. 





























M. F. WRIGHT AND C. C. WRIGHT 


wish to announce that they have joined hands in 
the Glad business and the firm’s name will be 


M. F. & C. C. Wright, 
Sturgis, Michigan 


They are offering cash prizes for best three spikes 
of Louise at the Show at St. Thomas, Canada. 
$16.00 for the first prize, $6.00 for the second 
and $4.00 for the third. 


Catalogue will be ready by October 15th, and 
a picture of Louise will go with each catalogue. 


Send in your names for mailing list 





GLADIOLUS—LOUISE 
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To Gladiolus Growers: 


You Should Join 


THE AMERICAN GLADIOLUS SOCIETY 


Organized in 1910 and has held annual flower exhibitions since that 

date. It has done much to further the welfare of the Gladiolus as 

a flower, improve its nomenclature, test new varieties, study dis- 

eases, and introduce it to the public. 

All members enjoy attending the annual shows and meeting other 

enthusiastic growers. As a lover and grower of the Gladiolus, 

the most beautiful flower of the garden, you should join the 
_ Society and assist in the good work which it is doing. 

The annual dues are only $2.00, which includes a copy of THE 

FLOWER GROWER during your membership. 

Send your annual dues, $2.00, (there is no initiation fee) to 

Madison Cooper, Acting Sec’y, Calcium, N.Y. 


The three Cornell Bulletins on the Gladiolus are now again available 
through sry Bees reprinted by the University and all members will 
be entitled to ti bulletins. 

















| Pansy Seed Time 


New Crop now ready---Giant Flowering 
mixture containing all known colors, per 
300 seeds, 25c., 1000 for 50c., half ounce 
$3.00, ounce $5.00. 

Bronze Mastadon---Giant bronze shades 
from gold to red. 

Giant yellow, giant white, giant black, 
wine shades. These separate colors, 100 
seeds 10c., 500 seeds, 40c. 


All the above are the finest strains of Pansies grown today 
anywhere. Plant NOW for fall and early spring blooming. 


PAUL WARD, Plantsman, Hillsdale, Mich. 
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When you see a flower garden--think 
of Brunt’s Perennials 


Here is a select 


IRISCOLLECTION 


for those who want to get acquainted with this delightful 
spring perennial, at little cost. These varieties are all con- 
sidered highly by enthusiastic collectors, and just the collec- 
tion to start your Iris garden with. You will want more. 
The Iris is one of our specialty plants and we grow over 50 
varieties, all standard. We hope to soon be able to offer a 
few of our own hybridizing : 


AvEE Se chrome yellow 

RIUS—S. rich canary yellow, F. lilac, 20 in.- es 
PLORENTINA ALBA-— Ivory white, tinged with lilac, Min.___ 
FLORENTINA BLUE-—-S. blue, F. velvety purple - hatadned 
GOLDEN PLUME—S. golden yellow, F. chestnut- brown - 
HER MAJESTY-—S. rose-pink, F. brieht = 32 in 
L ENG Sgt cat one mauve. Very 
PALLIDA ALBERT VICTOR-—S. light bee F. lavender, 40 in._ 
PALLIDA DALMATIC oye lavender, F. deep lavender, 36 in._ 
PALLIDA SPECIOSA—S. lavender, F. light purple, 42 in. 

UEEN OF MAY—Rosy lilac, almost pink, 32 


RHEIN NIXE-—S. white, F. violet blue. Striking, 36 in. 50¢ 





A division of each (labeled) for 


$3.00 Prepaid 


They will bloom next Spring 





Orchadotte Nurseries 


Box M WEST POINT, Montg. Co., PA. 




















| PEONIES 


AND 


IRISES 


1 eet 
Our Unique Guarantee 
| We will replace with 
three every plant bloom- 


ing untrue to description; 
One of our Peony fields . * 











The Peterson 


Peony Digest 


is to the endless varieties offered 
what the Five-Foot Library is to 
the literature of the world 


Sent free upon request 





PETERSON NURSERY 


(Established 1856) 
1032 Stock Exch. Bidg., Chicago, Ill 

















LILYWHITE! 


is now planted in new soil and growing beautifully. 








Judging from past performances we confidently 
expect a banner crop of clean, healthy bulbs this 
fall, enough to supply the greatly increasing de- 
mand. 


The testimonials, continually arriving from all 
sections are very gratifying, proving that “ LILY- 
WHITE” is fhe leading commercial pure white, 
doing well under all conditions. 


We are now booking orders for next season’s 
delivery. 


Write for new prices. 


If you grow Gladioli, you need “ Lilywhite.” 





Awarded first prize in white class at the big 
combined show of the American Gladiolus Society, 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society and Massa- 
chusetts Gladiolus Society, at Boston, last August. 





H. E. MEADER 


Gladiolus Specialist, DOVER, N. H. 








July, 1921 








